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College Teachers Become Practical 
about Education for Democracy 


William P. Tolley, President, Allegheny College, Meadville 


N THE letter which informed me of the subject of our 

discussion this morning, “How College Teachers of Edu- 
cation Can Make Practical Applications to Education for 
Democracy,” the word “practical” was underlined. As I re- 
flected on this in Meadville I envisaged teachers of education 
setting up laboratory problems of democracy, conducting panel 
discussions on poverty, crime, taxes, and communism, hold- 
ing student polls, organizing a model league of nations, pro- 
moting peace conferences, and encouraging good citizenship 
on the campus on the theory that good citizens in college 
make good citizens in life. 

We dare not attempt a discussion of a subject like the one 
assigned to us this morning without stopping to make sure 
that we are agreed as to the meaning of democracy and per- 
haps the meaning of education as well. “Education for 
democracy” is much too loose a phrase. It can be twisted 
to mean indoctrination in democracy, and this in turn can 
mean indoctrination in a hundred different things. 

It is like the phrase, “The American Way.” It is a phrase 
we all use and that when contrasted with dark spots on the 
record of Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin, appears to have sig- 
nificant meaning. A man from Mars, however, would ask, 
“What American way?” Do we mean America’s way with 
the colored man? America’s way with Haiti, Nicaragua, the 
Philippines, Mexico, and Cuba? America’s way with crim- 
inals? or America’s way of unemployment? There are a 
thousand aspects of America that are shut out of any narrow 
definition of the way of our land. If we think of “the Amer- 
ican way” as something already achieved, already here, syn- 
onymous with the status quo we have a generalization full of 
self-contradiction and confusion. 


A Search for Human Freedom 


On the other hand, if we define it carefully as a process, 
a movement in history, a search for human freedom, it is no 
longer absurd. It will bear the light of criticism. Within 
certain limits it becomes a useful and meaningful phrase. 

Democracy needs definition in the same way. As a care- 
lessly drawn class name for governments like those of the 
British Empire, the French Republic, and the United States 
it may mean enlightened self-government or imperialistic con- 
quest or high-handed rule of colonies. Not all the procedures 
of the democracies have been democratic. In time of war 
the textbook definition loses all meaning, for war-time dem- 
ocracies are not democracies at all. France, for example, is 
today a totalitarian state with all its people marching as one. 

It is not necessary to say this except perhaps to emphasize 
the only definition of democracy which has any meaning for 
me. If I understand it, democracy is not something we can 
walk into a department store and buy. Democracy is not 
simply a constitution and a bill of rights, important as they 
are. Democracy is not something we have achieved! It is 
something we are achieving. It is a ceaseless struggle against 
injustice and oppression. It is a fight for the freedom and 


dignity of the individual. 


Social Progress in Democracy 

In Plato and Aristotle there are critical studies of democracy 
which we can read with profit. All the weaknesses of dem- 
Ocracy as a governmental form are clearly set forth in Plato’s 
Republic and Aristotle’s Politics. President Hutchins of Chi- 


* Address before Catege Teachers of Education, 1939 Harrisburg 
Convention of PSEA 
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cago probably thinks that they say the last word. But as a 
matter of fact they miss the point. They missed the point 
because they approached the question from the standpoint of 
political forms rather than from the standpoint of social prog- 
ress and the gradual appreciation of the dignity and value 
of the individual man. They talked from the point of view 
of men in the ancient world; where life is cheap and con- 
tinuous social advance would be held a foolish and idle dream. 

We do not understand democracy unless we associate it with 
the idea of social progress. And progress is a distinctly mod- 
ern idea. The Greeks didn’t have it. They didn’t even have 
a word for it. You can search Greek lexicons in vain for any 
mention of it. For the Greeks the Golden Age was in the 
past, not the future. 

The Romans had a word for progress and some say Lu- 
cretius had a rough idea of it. Recently, however, I made 
a patient search of ancient writers like Seneca and Cicero 
without finding more than blind shots in the dark. The 
fact is that the ancient world did not have faith enough in 
the future or knowledge enough of the past to understand 
how far man had come and how much farther he would 
come if he kept on trying. 

Nor was progress an idea known to the Middle Ages. In 
the Middle Ages men were too preoccupied with theology to 
worry about earthly problems. It was not until the mood 
of other-worldliness had passed and men became interested 
in improving life here and now that the idea of progress 
could command serious respect. 


Value and Dignity of Individual Man 

Perhaps at this point you are saying that progress is a term 
like the American Way or democracy itself. And, of course, 
it is. It too is misused because of the difficulty we experience 
in defining it. But progress as the faith that mankind can 
struggle patiently in a resisting medium to give value and 
dignity to the individual man is a faith of tremendous vitality 
and power. Charles Beard points out that “it is more than 
a theory. It has achievements to its credit on every hand, 
diseases stamped out, pain silenced or assuaged, the span of 
life lengthened, famine made obsolete, comforts and con- 
veniences established, sanitation supplied to multitudes, knowl- 
edge made popular through amazing instrumentalities of 
transmission and reproduction.” 

In its way it is a religion, a faith that the world as Emerson 
said, “is all gates, all opportunities, strings of tension to be 
struck.” It has been perhaps too optimistic. It has some- 
times forgotten that advance is not always continuous. It 
has assumed that the onward march is inevitable—forgetting 
the price of blood, struggle, and effort—ignoring the wall of 
cultivated prejudice and inherent stupidity that blocks pion- 
eers on almost every point. 

It has also been guilty of the charge of materialism: build- 
ing great cities with thought for everything except the people 
who dwell therein. It is an idea which encourages the wor- 
ship of speed, sport, and splendor rather than control, wisdom, 
and inner peace. This, however, is a superficial criticism. 
In the long run material advancement makes possible in- 
creased life, health, beauty, comfort, and happiness. The fact 
that Americans are the richest people in the world in a mate- 
rial sense does not mean that they are the poorest people 
spiritually or the least happy. 


A Quest of Centuries 


If we unite the terms democracy, the American Way, and 
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the modern idea of progress in the light of our discussion, I 
think we get a sense of movement which is not completed. 
It is a quest of centuries—with the struggle first of all for 
religious freedom, then for civil freedom, and now in our 
time for economic freedom through the magic of machine 
production and scientific advance. It is a thrilling story—and 
for all the darkened skies of Europe and Asia, a story not 
without hope. 

James Harvey Robinson reminds us that culture repre- 
sents a slow upward climb through 500,000 years. Compress 
this into 50 years and we shall see that it required 49 before 
man learned to settle in villages and relinquish hunting for 
sowing, reaping, spinning, and weaving. About June of the 
soth year writing was discovered, about the middle of Sep- 
tember the glory that was Greece put in its appearance, about 
October Christianity had its start. In the middle of Decem- 
ber the printing .press was perfected and about Christmas 
man found a use for steam. The peculiar conditions of our 
time are developments of December 31st of the 5oth year. 

By this time even the dullest will have observed that I 
have ridden gaily off in every direction except the one de- 
fined by our subject. I assume, however, that back of the 
choosing of the subject was the fear that in the near future 
the present atmosphere of social tension in America may pass 
into social crisis. The crisis may come from war, it may 
come from economic disturbance, it may come from a clash 
of words and ideas. 


Is Democracy in Jeopardy? 


Almost every American feels that democracy is in jeopardy, 
but the fears are often unreasoning and the enemies are some- 
times conjured out of air. Mr. Dies may yet succeed in 
launching a witch hunt which will destroy some of the very 
values his committee is sworn to defend. Another war to 
make the world safe for democracy may make the world 
safe only for tyrants and barbarians. An idealization of the 
present which leaves the unemployment problem unsolved 
may bring fascism or communism in spite of their record 
abroad. And on the other hand, preoccupation with the prob- 
lem of economic freedom to the exclusion of all other prob- 
lems may blind the public to the value of civil and religious 
liberty, until they are irretrievably lost. 

Teachers of education concerned with preparing a new 
generation for the struggle for democracy will do well to keep 
the issues clearly defined. The measure of a democracy is 
the measure of its freedom. That is the only yardstick we 
should use. If a law, supposedly for the public good, destroys 
needed liberty of all individuals, it spells general loss and 
not general good. The terms “society” or “public” or “state” 
need not frighten us, they are only ways of describing indi- 
vidual citizens. 

Develop Intellectual Freedom in Students 

The first practical application of this simple principle is to 
do all we can to develop intellectual freedom and maturity 
in our students. We should stimulate independent judg- 
ments, discussion, and dissent, and we must allow a great 
deal more of self-directed study and research. We learn to 
walk by walking. We learn to think by thinking for our- 
selves. 

In the classroom this means fewer lectures, more panel 
discussions; fewer general assignments, more individual proj- 
ects; fewer textbooks, more collateral reading along the line 
of the student’s interest and choice. The student will be en- 
tirely on his own after college, why not let him learn to travel 
under his own power as early as possible in his college ex- 
perience. 

Where the college is small the education teacher may use 
his personal influence to advantage in persuading professors 
of political science to get closer to reality in studying the 
political world. Spring seminars in Washington, mock con- 
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ventions, visits to prisons and courtrooms, conferences with 
politicians, party work before election, part-time social work, 
and a score of practical devices of like kind may evolve from 
idea to fact by quiet missionary effort. And the teachers of 
history, sociology, and economics may respond to the same 
treatment. 

Attitude tests if carefully constructed may have value. We 
need to know more about the change that takes place in the 
interest, point of view, and political philosophy of our stu- 
dents as they move from freshman to senior year. We must 
be careful, however, not to encourage a uniform pattern. 

Perhaps the most practical application of all is to encourage 
student studies of such questions as academic freedom and 
tenure, freedom of speech and press, freedom of worship, trial 
by jury, protection of property under law, the jungle-land of 
taxation, duplication of governmental services, and the rela- 
tion of independent and state-controlled education. 

The more varied the approach the better. Education for 
democracy is a many-sided problem. Habits are involved as 


well as information. Counselling plays its part as well as' 


formal instruction. It is extra-curricular as well as curricular. 
It is a problem as broad and as deep as life itself. 


Visual Aids in Junior High School 


URING the last year the State Teachers College at Mans- 

field bought for the use of the campus Junior High De- 
monstration School complete equipment for using the vari- 
ous types of visual aids which are available. During the fall 
semester a committee of the faculty made an effort to secure 
as many as possible of the films and slides which would illus- 
trate class work under way, and which involved no expense 
other than that of transportation. 

Films were secured from such companies as General Motors, 
Fruit of the Loom, Bell Telephone, and Ford Motor. Films 
and slides were secured from the United States Department 
of the Interior, the United States Navy, and the State Library 
at Harrisburg. These illustrated such various activities as 
the Diesel engine, salmon fishing in Alaska, telephone switch- 
boards, radio development, homemaking, home decoration, 
farm machinery, battleships, automobile driving, and engine 
construction. 

Many of these films were used in more than one class 
during the time they were held at the school. They found 
application in industrial arts, science, history, geography, 
homemaking, health, and guidance. With the slides and films 
there is much use of maps, charts, models, and demonstration. 
The whole makes a comprehensive visual program. 

This program is being followed up from month to month. 
Those in charge of the work are amazed at the amount of 
help that can be secured without any great expense. If a care- 
ful watch is kept on items in the educational magazines, and 
if the material which comes to the principal of the school is 
carefully culled for leads, there is found an amazing variety 
of available illustrative material. This has proved very valu- 
able in increasing the interest of the pupils and in making 
the work vivid and colorful. 


Phi Delta Kappa Fellowship 


LPHA-ETA Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, graduate edu- 
cational fraternity, offers for the academic year of 1940- 
41 a fellowship of $500 for graduate study in education at 
Temple University. This fellowship is open to any man 
who has completed his master’s degree in residence and expects 
to work for a doctorate in education. 
Application blanks can be obtained by writing to Box 381, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. Applications must be re- 
ceived by May 15. Appointment will be made June 1. | 
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The Right Teacher in the Right Job 


Paul E. Witmeyer, Superintendent of Schools, Shamokin 


Hi tes quality of the personnel determines the success of 
any business or industria! enterprise. A school system 
may have modern buildings, up-to-date curriculums, and an 
efficient organization, but unless every classroom is manned 
by a capable, well-trained, sympathetic, and understanding 
teacher who possesses a genuine and deep-seated love of 
children, the schools will fail to realize their true purpose. 
How can the administrator be certain that the prospective 
teacher possesses these qualities? To solve this problem we 
must presuppose that appointments are made on merit alone, 
even though in actual practice this is not always the case. 


Personal Interview Important 

Most school administrators pride themselves on their abil- 
ity to recognize and select competent teachers. They often 
use the information supplied by application blanks merely to 
secure certain personal data, but in the majority of cases, 
the personal interview is used as a basis for determining 
those intangible qualities which are difficult to record. 


There is a lack of clear thinking in the matter of teacher 
selection. We ask each candidate for such diverse informa- 
tion about himself that one would suppose, and rightly so, 
that we are expecting him to possess other attributes beside 
those required of a teacher of subject matter. 


The Successful Teaching Personality 

In order to discuss the proper relationship that should exist 
between administrators and placement bureaus we must have 
a clear conception of what traits should be found in a success- 
ful teaching personality. It is difficult to formulate a com- 
plete list of desirable qualities successful teachers should 
possess. 

A successful teacher should be intelligent. The lack of in- 
telligence manifests itself in all the learning processes. Low 
intelligence means lack of resourcefulness. The college stu- 
dent of low intelligence can only be trained in method, and 
therefore cannot be educated. Our present low status as a 
profession lies in the fact that the high scholarship group is 
not attracted to the teaching profession. When this group 
can be interested in entering the teaching profession, we 
can expect a supply of master teachers. 


Colorful Personality 


A dynamic personality is another accompaniment of the 
successful teacher. It can be nurtured and guided by train- 
ing, but it cannot be created in those in whom it is not inher- 
ent. The obligation rests on someone to convince those who 
lack this dynamic personality that they should not enter the 
teaching field. The failures in our profession are the color- 
less personalities. In this group we find the timid soul who 
cannot maintain discipline, the unsocial teacher who retires 
into his shell and lives in a world of his own, the “yes” man 
or woman who is sadly lacking in backbone, and the effemin- 
ate man teacher or manly woman about whom no comment 
is necessary. These persons are a total loss to the profession 
and bring us into disrepute with the public. 

A successful teacher must be thoroughly prepared in his 
subject matter. It should be almost unnecessary to mention 
this. Nevertheless many of our teachers are poorly prepared 
both from the viewpoint of a liberal education, and from the 
standpoint of the subjects they are attempting to teach. They 
not only depend on texts, but are slaves to books, assigning 
and hearing lessons from them and unable to proceed without 
a prop. Mastery of subject matter will permit the teacher to 


* Address before Pennsylvania Institutional Teacher Placement As- 
Sociation, November 2, 1939. 
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produce worth-while ideas regarding the content and organi- 
zation of the curriculum. 


Emotional Stability 

Emotional stability is perhaps the most dependable mark 
of the successful teacher. The erratic person just does not 
belong. In this group we find the teacher who nags and 
antagonizes his pupils, the supervisor and principal whose 
erratic demands destroy the morale of the organization, the 
teachers and administrators who are jealous of the success or 
good repute of other members of the corps, and the superin- 
tendent who cannot win and hold the respect of the com- 
munity. Whenever and wherever a person emotionally un- 
stable is found, he should be weeded out, whether in the 
period of preparation, during practice teaching, or in actual 
service. 

If we accept these traits as necessary attributes of the suc- 
cessful teacher, then much of the information found on many 
application forms is of little value. Personal appearance as 
judged by a photograph has little to do with teaching success. 
Information about age, church membership, quality of pen- 
manship, etc., may be omitted providing it is teaching ability 
that school officials are hunting. Open letters of recommenda- 
tion are worthless and may be eliminated. The statements 
are vague. Frequently poor teachers are highly recommended 
through motives of kindness, and also by the thought that the 
teacher may succeed in another position or in another environ- 
ment. 

Some attempts have been made to solve the problem of get- 
ting better teachers. In 1929, W. W. Charters and D. Waples 
made a study of the personal traits which competent judges 
of teachers thought important. Approximately twenty-five 
traits of character were listed. The testimony of pupils on the 
good qualities of teachers stresses “helpfulness, ability to ex- 
plain, impartiality, ability to keep order, and a sense of 
humor.” Every evaluation made by the pupils showed that 
“they disliked the teacher who is impatient, partial to favored 
pupils, one who gives unfair assignments, and the teacher 
who fails to keep order.” 


Good Health, Poise, Appropriate Dress 

A few years ago Newark City College made a study of the 
employability of graduates from teachers colleges. A study 
was made of candidates who were easy to place and candidates 
difficult to place. It was found that candidates easily place- 
able “have general good health, are free from speech defects, 
dress appropriately, have poise, are emotionally well adjusted, 
are characterized by adaptability, apparently like other people, 
get along well with fellow teachers and students, and while 
in college participate to a marked degree in extra-curricular 
activities and summer employment.” The teacher of low em- 
ployability quotient “has a poor personal appearance, poor 
physique, immature in appearance, emotionally unstable, has 
a limited social background, and does not like people.” 

Geise and Stevens in the April, 1939 issue of American 
School Board Journal claim that the application blank can be 
made predictive of teaching success. Their four steps of good 
selection procedure are: 


. Use of standardized personal data form 
. Results of psychological tests 

. Evaluation of references 

. Personal interview 


> WN 


They claim “that the personal history data sheet is a measure 
of the social effectiveness of the teacher because it records the 
results of his social conduct as well as describes his patterns 
of interest.” These studies have focused attention on an im- 
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portant area of the educational program but have accom- 
plished little in the solution of the problems presented. 

It has been mentioned before that the placement bureau 
and the administrator use a different basis of judgment. Col- 
leges may stress general scholarship and theory of education 
while the administrator may stress personality and the ability 
to please pupils and parents. The solution of the problem of 
securing successful teachers lies in a more careful selection of 
prospective teachers at the time they enter college. 


Standards of Scholarship and Personality Attributes 

If we accept a dynamic personality as part of the equip- 
ment of the successful teacher, its development should be in- 
cluded in the teacher-training program. We know from past 
experience how much four full years at a good college will 
aid in personality development. However, there are a few 
unfortunate negative personalities whom no college on earth 
can stimulate, and these should be steered away from the 
teaching profession if at all possible. High school teachers, 
principals, and college registrars should recognize these blanks 
and discourage them. 

Both the college and the administrators should get together 
and formulate some definite ideas regarding standards of 
scholarship and desirable personality attributes. We all agree 
that a thorough knowledge of subject matter and a broad cul- 
tural background are necessary requisites for the successful 
teacher. It is true that certain personality traits may be in- 
herited gifts, but most of these should be cultivated and de- 
veloped further. This development for leadership should be 
made part of the teacher training program. 

To these ends colleges should strive to direct and guide 
their students. By using a scientific approach to this problem, 
a more careful student selection, and an efficient training of 
a more select group, we will be better able to place the right 
teacher in the right job. 


Guidance Board Disseminates 
Vocational Information 


Hersert T. HENDERSON 


Director of Business Education, Easton Public Schools 


HE guidance program of the Easton public schools is a 

five-phase one. The first four phases—guidance in studying 
and selecting an occupation, training, placement, and follow- 
up—are now active functions of the junior and senior high 
schools. The fifth phase—rehabilitation and retraining of 
workers—is being carefully studied and considered at the 
present time. 

Workers in the field of guidance are agreed upon the im- 
portance of the first phase of a well-rounded guidance pro- 
gram. It is a time when all possible educational and voca- 
tional information should be placed before the student. 
Many schools have gone to much trouble and expense in 
gathering such material together and properly cataloging the 
information. Students, however, have often failed to benefit 
fully by this information, either from their personal indiffer- 
ence or the failure of the school to publicize the material. 

In an attempt to further student interest in the wide variety 
of educational and vocational information available through 
our guidance service, a guidance board has been constructed 
and placed in a prominent place in the library. The board is 
39 inches by 49 inches, trimmed in red with an ivory back- 
ground. Each week a certain vocation is featured on the 
board. The first three top pockets on the board (see picture) 
usually contain four or five monographs on the particular 
vocation under discussion. These occupational digests are 
selected from several series which have won national recogni- 
tion. 

The second row of pockets are filled with a few college, 
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university, or trade school bulletins received from institutions 
where the particular type of training is offered. 

The lower pocket contains blank conference cards. A stu- 
dent interested in securing information on some particular 
vocation signs one of these cards on which he indicates his 
problems and his free study halls. The card is then placed 
in the counselor’s mail box. This procedure permits the 
counselor to prepare more adequately for the conference and 
creates little or no friction in the general school routine. 

In addition to changing the material on the board weekly, 
a special bulletin is prepared each week dealing with the 
particular vocation under consideration. These occupational 
briefs are posted in each homeroom and are used during the 
regular vocational guidance periods. 

The weekly high school newspaper also carries a_ brief 
article announcing the next vocational subject to be discussed. 
This same announcement is also carried on the weekly edu- 
cational page of the public press. 

This whole procedure is merely a device to call the stu- 
dents’ attention to vocational opportunities open to them and 
how they may seek aid and advice from the guidance bureau. 
It is used to supplement the first phase of occupational adjust- 
ment—guidance in studying and selecting an occupation— 
which is actively carried on through regularly scheduled con- 
ference periods for all students. 


And to the preservation of freshness of mind a short work- 
day is as essential as adequate food and proper conditions of 
working and living. The worker must, in other words, have 
leisure. But leisure does not imply idleness. It means ability 
to work not less but more, ability to work at something be- 
sides breadwinning, ability to work harder while working at 
breadwinning. Leisure, so defined, is an essential of success- 
ful democracy —Louis Dembitz Branders 

The art of thinking is also the art of believing, because no 
human being at the present stage of civilization could safely 
call all his individual and social beliefs into question again or 
submit them to his conscience.—André Maurois in The Art 
of Living. 
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Business Edueation in Pennsylvania 


Francis J. Hathy, Lancaster, Chairman, Research Publications Committee 


HE Pennsylvania Business Educators Association has as 

one of its aims, “to foster research and scientific measures 
in business education.” The research committee of 1938, con- 
sisting of William C. Forney, Bloomsburg, chairman; 
Elizabeth H. Gintzer, Harrisburg; and Paul Swank, Lancaster, 
made a study of the different business subjects being taught 
in the different grades, beginning with the seventh and ex- 
tending through the twelfth, together with the number of 
pupils enrolled in each subject. A report of their findings, 
recommendations, and comments brings to light certain facts 
of interest to all business educators. 

The committee studied the comparative enrolments of 
pupils pursuing commercial studies in junior and senior high 
schools of Pennsylvania for the school years 1925, 1931, 1937. 
These data appear in Table I below: 





committee assumed that the following course titles pertained 
to a course in junior business training: junior business train- 
ing, general business training, explanatory commerce, intro- 
duction to business, business principles, record keeping, busi- 
ness essentials, business problems, business science, advertis- 
ing and business training, and general business science. Many 
course titles shown are titles of text books. Other courses the 
contents of which are difficult to determine are: office practice, 
secretarial practice, dictation and transcription, clerical 
practice, business skills, business techniques, senior economic 
problems, commercial social science, business social economics, 
and business economic problems. 


The Committee Recommends 
As a result of this study the committee recommended (1) 





TABLE 1 ro 


Subject Enrolment 

1925 1931 1937 
Bookkeeping and Acctg. ........ 26,915 47,295 73,617 
RE, SE, ccccecavecsvawsss Sameer 6,599 9,635 
Business Organization .......... 1,481 5,972 3,665 
Commercial Arithmetic .......... 17,681 24,747 37,333 
Commercial Geography ..... 8,338 11,062 18,168 
COMMICECIAD BAW ..ccccccsvcccses 5,604 8,766 14,017 
Ses MI FN ccceccccacs 8 8 = éweune 42,270 50,494 
GO UemGee “RUGS Voces 000 w eee 0 wcletwen 14,578 
ORGS BVGCUCe fev cekiecetsses 4.657 5,389 10,013 
PEMRIAUSIY vcksccceenescencases lt ree 37 
SRR i ccwlavve< neecsia nes 1,469 3,728 8,719 
Secretarial Practice ............. Le rere 26 
BIGMOMERDNY  ccciccccscssrsuecsies 22,598 38.097 61,151 
po ET ee Pree rere 29,596 59,291 94,549 


that the secondary schools throughout the 


Percent Increase State be required to use course titles ap- 


1931 1937 proved by the Department of Public In- 
a +I struction; (2) that a general description for 
75.7 55.6 each course be prepared by the Department; 
sat (3) that data be compiled on the number 
39.9 50.8 of hours each teacher throughout the junior 
32.7 64.2 Apne ' 

56.4 59.9 and senior high schools of the State is en- 
teens 19.4 gaged in teaching commercial subjects. 
15.7 85.8 In regard to the total enrolment in com- 
is38 1388 mercial subjects the figures for the year 
“aa ea’. 1937 showed an increase of 356% over that 
100.3 59.5 for the year 1925. It is recommended that 





Other subjects that were offered, starting with 1937, are as follows: 

Exploratory Commerce, 97; Business Arithmetic, 17; Dictation and 
Transcription, 18; Penmanship and Spelling, 160; Clerical Practice, 
37; Comptometers, 100; Retailing, 20; Commercial Spelling, 31; Busi- 
ness Economics Problems, 27; Banking, 135; Economics, 68; Rapid 
Calculation, 836; Introduction to Business, 10; Machine Practice, 91; 
Business Social Economics, 80; Business Principles, 255; Record 
Keeping, 74; Business Essentials, 256; Business Problems, 316; Con- 
sumer Education, 194; Handwriting, 24; Penmanship, 37; Word Study, 
88; Economic Geography, 38; Commercial Social Science, 598; Busi- 
ness Science, 11; Senior Economic Problems, 42; Advertising and 
Business Training, 38; Merchandising, 37; General Business Science, 
29; Business Skills, 67; Business Techniques, 41. 


In the opinion of the committee the number of course 
titles was nothing short of ridiculous. A great deal of repeti- 
tion of subject matter was undoubtedly taking place in the 
teaching of so many similar course titles. For example, the 




















EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF PENNSYLVANIA BUSINESS 
EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Seated, left to right: Clarence G. Enterline, Reading; S. 
Gordon Rudy, Enola, vice-president; K. Ezra Bucher, Mechanics- 
burg, president; Hiram A. Groff, Hershey, treasurer; Elizabeth 
H. Gintzer, Harrisburg, secretary. 

Standing: Francis J. Hathy, Lancaster; Paul Swank, Lan- 
caster; Elwood Hackman, Myerstown. 


a similar study be made for each of the 
school years. : 

A second table compiled by the committee gave a compara- 
tive statement of students by counties enrolled in the com- 
mercial curriculum as compared to the number of students 
enrolled in all curricula of Pennsylvania schools from grade 
seven to and including post graduate in high schools. These 
data appear in Table II. 


TABLE II 
All Commercial Per cent 
County Curricula Curriculum Commercial 
PU civcdcveaeunan 1413 411 29.08 
Allegheny .......... 92326 21857 23.67 
Armstrong ........... 3926 694 17.67 
REO ox w'arevce a s'0 56’ 8882 2721 30.63 
J. Ol rae 2375 240 10.10 
RUMEN ora ceric-e cae ea ee 15392 3250 21.11 
MUMEEEY | dea sie ice s/o a oe6s ke 10991 1562 14.21 
JL ee era 3269 462 14.16 
UNITS csc cteh x Sra 3/06 Xd « 4740 1397 29.47 
RMR Sees thus nn des 4941 1383 27.99 
CRM Nic ce cwaennnes 14381 4169 28.98 
(a ee 481 97 20.16 
NNO, acdsee ck cle ns 5072 880 17.35 
EE anced s cekeus 2955 381 12.89 
CUMMINS Secs caceewces 8334 1867 22.40 
CNTR a sess cases cna 2154 282 13.09 
CICRMNOIE, «65 wceecccces 5191 1117 21.51 
GEIS 2 vis <calcee wes 2229 300 13.45 
CONIA ccs cesesicces 3434 876 25.51 
CEAWIOTE. cscs cceckns 4061 1113 27.41 
Cumberland ......... 5230 1244 23.78 
RIEIIE -Sadie mecaceee vs 12504 3720 29.75 
RUERON nscacsceuess 19896 4094 20.57 
MME Cdn ahaa cae esos 1829 414 22.63 
BOE <adedes > cxneocees 13217 2807 21.23 
a ee ee 12395 3071 24.77 
REY Sa Carnie laxeceene 351 30 8.54 
EEN” cnwcavesenne 2852 937 32.85 
MUM  caesscuasvcawe 486 eee eas 
RE. voveacepeades 242 dans adds 
Huntingdon ......... 2519 388 15.40 
RMR cn sncceeonvat 4980 974 19.55 
UGMEEES 5 case ve codes 3165 822 25.97 
Bo OC ee 562 68 12.09 
Lackawanna ......... 19319 3814 19.74 
DS rrr 11026 2152 19.51 
Pe 8911 2557 28.69 
errr 4176 389 9.31 
RMON) Siesscvesceriea 10411 3518 33.79 
RE edivevececvevs 33363 10009 30.00 
WiNMIRS ch cc scercennes 6612 992 15.00 
ROOD oicdccusccses 3734 866 23.19 
MOROOE? occcwcaseccces 6528 1883 28.84 
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All Commercial Per cent 
County Curricula Curriculum Commercial 
BEE b.csienataoeoan cs 2439 644 26.40 
ioe eee 2039 303 14.86 
Montgomery ........ 19148 4203 21.95 
er eee 611 260 42.55 
Northampton ........ 13188 3096 23.47 
Northumberland ..... 7446 2866 38.49 
SS SIR ace ee 1257 307 24.42 
Philadelphia. ........ 91338 28355 31.04 
RR iv sGaak wats os 545 95 17.43 
eee 910 119 13.07 
noch 2) < || aa aera 15263 4914 32.19 
ree on 835 123 14.73 
ee 4897 896 18.29 
PS rere 235 a wiere ne 
Susquehanna ........ 1152 302 26.21 
Geers oe 2530 127 5.01 
Uo PAA ere 423 44 10.40 
a ee re 4468 1473 32.96 
een 2753 793 28.80 
Washington .......... 13921 3580 25.72 
SO SR ree 1627 255 15.67 
Westmoreland ........ 22260 5291 23.76 
WYOTMINE 25.0... 0800 1269 107 8.43 
CS 2 See etree 9607 2183 22.72 
Total all grades .... 601016 150144 24.98 
Grades 10, 11, 12 .. 442499 97697 22.07 


Of sixty-seven counties only three, Fulton, Greene, and 
Sullivan, do not show any enrolment in the business cur- 
riculum. The highest percentage of enrolment is 42.55% in 
Montour County; the lowest, not including three counties in 
which there are no commercial offerings, is 5.01% in Tioga 
County. 

Twenty-three counties or 34% of the sixty-seven show over 
25% enrolled in the business curriculum. The average enrol- 
ment for the State is 24.98%, this includes grades seven to 
twelve. The senior high school, grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve, show an average of 22.07% of the pupils enrolled. 

A third phase of the research conducted by the committee 
dealt with the number of students enrolled in business edu- 
cation subjects in the junior and senior high schools of Penn- 
sylvania for the school year, 1936-37. As a result of a study 
of these data certain questions may be raised to challenge the 
administrators and business education teachers. These ques- 
tions throw light on business guidance, curriculum content, 
and articulation. 


Bookkeeping 

Should all pupils in the business curriculum have more 
than one year of bookkeeping? How long should a book- 
keeping course be to meet the vocational objectives—those of 
bookkeepers? What should be the length, content, and ob- 
jective of a short course in bookkeeping for pupils who are 
not interested in bookkeeping as a vocation but are interested 
for personal use values? When should such a course be 
offered? 

Commercial Mathematics 

This subject is given in the ninth and tenth grades to ap- 
proximately 90% of the pupils in the business curriculum. 
A knowledge of numbers, with skill in handling them, 1s 
important for office work but if this skill is not practiced 
sufficiently as a tool in other subjects during the eleventh and 
twelfth years is it not forgotten just when needed most— 
upon entering initial employment after graduation? How 
can this problem be solved in the light of an already over- 
crowded twelfth-year program? 

Vocational Guidance 

What local survey data are available to guide pupils, quanti- 
tatively as well as qualitatively, in the general office, steno- 
graphic, bookkeeping, or retail sales work? 

The committee prepared data of two other varieties: the 
total enrolment of students, by counties, in the different sub- 
jects offered in the junior and senior high schools of Pennsyl- 
vania for the school year 1936-37; and each county’s enrol- 
ment, by grades of students in business education subjects in 
the junior and senior high schools of Pennsylvania for the 
same school year. Anyone interested in the statistics for his 
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own county may procure a copy from the author of this 
article. 

All data compiled by Mr. Forney and his co-workers are 
being used in planning a proposed business curriculum for 
Pennsylvania. The task has been undertaken by a committee 
of five members: William C. Forney, representing State 
Teachers Colleges; John G. Kirk, Philadelphia, representing 
first-class districts; D. D. Lessenberry, Pittsburgh, represent- 
ing liberal arts colleges; K. Ezra Bucher, Mechanicsburg, 
representing third-class districts; Francis J. Hathy, represent- 
ing second-class districts. 


Seed Project 

















Sixth Grade, Cameron Building, Connellsville, 
Margaret Harrigan, Teacher 


FTER a field trip during which the pupils in Miss 
Harrigan’s room had collected many kinds of seeds, 
leaves, and plants, they drew, charted, and mounted them 
for exhibition on the blackboard as seen in the picture. 
At the table in the background the pupils are actually en- 
zaged in the following activities: 


JQ 


Identifying seeds 
Labeling seeds 
Classifying them as to how they move: 
(a) Feathery sails, hooks jump 
(b) Stiff sails, roll tossed 
Opening pods and burs 
Examining seeds 
Sorting ripe seeds for next spring planting 
Grouping them as to use for 
(a) Food 
(b) Man 
(c) Animal 
8. Stringing seeds for decoration 
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The pupils standing between the table and blackboard 
are using reference material to clarify and confirm pupils’ 
decision; also looking up poems and stories on seeds. 

The group on the floor surrounding the vessels of earth 
are planting seeds in eggshells and in pupil-made crocks. 
Along the tray of blackboard can be seen eggshells and con- 
tainers with sproutings of an earlier experiment. 

In the foreground the pupils are drawing and painting seed 
pods and burs. 

The picture was taken by Allison R. Marshall, sponsor 
of the Camera Club of Cameron Building. 


Personality must be educated, and personality cannot be edu- 
cated by confining its operations to technical and specialized 
things, or to the less important relationships of life. Full edu- 
cation comes only when there is a responsible share on the part 
of each person, in proportion to capacity, in shaping the aims 
and policies of the social groups to which he belongs. This fact 
fixes the significance of democracy.—John Dewey 
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Better Health for Our School Children 


Raymond D. Tice, M. D., President, Board of Education, Quakertown 


SP ARTICIPATION in athletics as well as in the normal 

activities of our busy age requires good health. Too often 
physical weaknesses are unknown or remain unnoticed until 
brought into bold relief by an untimely death. 

Such a situation forms the background of this article and 
the progress of health examinations initiated and now in effect 
in Quakertown schools. The particular case was that of a 
school boy and athlete. His death was due to chronic 
nephritis or Bright’s disease. It was not until he came under 
medical attention that the advanced stages of the disease were 
discovered which ultimately proved fatal. This unfortunate 
occurrence convinced the school physician, the coach, and 
school authorities that a more comprehensive examination for 
athletes was necessary so that physical defects might be dis- 
covered in their more incipient form. Moreover, it was the 
opinion of this group that if such incipient cases were referred 
to the family physician the progress of the disease could be 
arrested, the health of the boy or girl be maintained, and in 
some instances a life could be spared. 

During these conferences and discussions the question was 
asked, “If a complete physical examination is so important 
for those who participate in athletics, why is it not even more 
important for the student who does not participate in 
athletics?” This question met with a sympathetic response 
and as a result of these discussions plans were made for an 
examination of all the students of the junior and senior high 
school. 


Detailed Physical Examination 


The examination was conducted as follows: The height 
and weight of each student were taken without clothes. A 
thorough physical examination followed immediately—in- 
specting head, mouth, throat, neck, skin, thorax, abdomen, 
inguinal rings, genitalia, legs, feet, and toes. In the case of 
boys this was conducted by a physician. The girls were 
examined by a graduate nurse who made record of all physical 
defects—to be checked later by a physician—who also 
examined head, mouth, throat, and neck of the girls. A 
urinalysis was made for each child. The child then dressed 
and presented him or herself to another station where a record 
of vision was‘taken. Then to another station where ears were 
examined by otoscope for wax, perforation, or retraction of 
tympanum of ear. They then proceeded to another station 
where a blood pressure reading was taken and recorded and 
finally a heart examination was conducted, first by listening 
to the heart by stethoscope before exercise, then after run- 
ning around the gymnasium. Each child was then asked to 
fill out a card of past medical history and previous im- 
munology. 

The examination has been described in detail in order to 
show that under proper organization such examinations can 
be conducted with a minimum of confusion and loss of time. 
3oys and girls were examined on alternate days. A detailed 
mimeograph sheet was developed for each home room and 
the detailed examination records were listed for each pupil. 
Children were classified according to grade and home room 
so that each home-room teacher could be given a copy in 
order to check with the child to see that defects were cor- 
rected. A standard chart of height and age was used to com- 
pute standard weight and all those under normal were con- 
sidered underweight. A notation was made of those wearing 
glasses and in these cases vision was tested with their present 
glasses and a record of defective vision was made when it 
existed in those wearing glasses or in those who had no glasses. 
Teeth were inspected for uncleanliness or lack of care. Tonsils 
were marked absent, present, small, or diseased. Notations 
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were made of suspected organic heart disease. Urinalysis 
included complete examination, also a microscopic study when 
albumen was present. Immunology and past medical history 
were recorded and, under special report, any physical defects 
were noted. 


Parents Notified 

After the examination was completed, the following letter 
was sent to each parent by mail. 
Name 
Dear Parents: 

son 

Your daughter has been examined in routine school ex- 

amination and has been found in good health excepting 


Date: 


to your family physician. 
Quakertown School District 


Summary of Health Defects 


The summary of the examination which follows is of unusual 
interest both from the point of view of the large number of 
the boys and girls in the district whose school progress and 
health were impaired because of physical defects and the wide 
variety of defects prevalent within one school district. 

Of the total number, 724, of children examined there were 
371 or 51% girls; 353 or 49% boys. The ages were from 11 
to 19 years. Of those examined 189 girls, 26% and 179 boys, 
25%, were underweight. 

Eighty-six, 11%, wore glasses; 78 or 10% had defective 
vision in the left eye, go or 12% defective vision in the right 
eye. There were 113, 15%, who had defects of the teeth, and 
35 or 4% who had wax in their ears. One hundred ninety- 
two or 26% had their tonsils removed but 72 or 9% more 
had large or diseased tonsils. 

Ninety-three or 12% had physical defects. Under obvious 
physical defects the following were noted: Intensive burn 
scars, congenital deformities, extensive acne, enlarged cervical 
glands, nasal obstruction, lipoma, inguinal, umbilical, and 
femoral hernias, large moles, impetigo, undescended testicles, 
strabismus, and chorea. 

The number having blood pressure above the 130 systolic 
was 43 or 5%. Eight had organic heart disease which was 
1% of those examined. 

The urine examinations showed go or 12% with albumen; 
2 or .27% with 4 plus albumen, 4 or .55% with 3 plus. 
Three or .42% had granular casts in their urine; 3 or .42% 
had hyaline cast; 1 or .13% had sugar, and go or 12% had 
white blood cells in the urine from 1-35. 

The per cent of those having had contagious diseases was 
as follows: diphtheria, 6; whooping cough, 55; scarlet fever, 
12; small pox, 0; mumps, 51; German measles, 11; measles, 
87; chicken pox, 68. 

The immunization record showed 67 or 9% who had im- 
munology for scarlet fever, 724 or 100% for small pox, 208 
or 28% for diphtheria. 

Report to Parents 


This examination was conducted without expense to the 
school district except for that of mailing a report to the parent. 
This report was signed “Quakertown School District” in 
order to prevent publicity of the physicians making examina- 
tion. The entire personnel for this examination consisted of 
three local physicians, two graduate nurses, and a laboratory 
technician, each of whom donated his or her time and services 
and furnished his or her own supplies and equipment. 

The audiometer test is at present being made, now that 
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Social Studies Live in Today’s Classroom 


Frances M. Andrews, Social Studies Department, Waverly High School, 
Independent School District of Abington, Waverly 


eCePNEACH us things that are real, things that are actually 

going on in the world today, so our understanding of 
the problems that face us when we leave school will be 
greater!” With this appeal from students ringing in our 
ears, it is obvious that the old cut and dried style of teaching 
social sciences is a thing of the past, and that more progres- 
sive methods must be followed if the interest and attention 
of the students are to be held. 

In thousands of classrooms all over the United States such 
methods are being used daily; in, for instance, the classroom 
of a small Pennsylvania high school where the social science 
teacher believes that guidance and history may be taught 
together. In the past students have said history was a dry 
subject, but this room is full of vital material; material to 
catch the eye of the least imaginative student and perhaps 
stimulate him into asking a question or prick his interest 
into activity. Along one side of the classroom are tacked 
about twenty articles clipped from leading magazines, on a 
variety of subjects from “The Maginot Line” to “Shall Mar- 
ried Women Work?” These articles are somewhat battered, 
mute evidence that, although they are frequently replaced 
with new articles, they have been well-read. 

There are two maps of Europe with the positions of armed 
forces marked with colored map pins; one map, marked 8th 
grade, has a legend stating that the locations of aerial attacks 
are also marked. On one bulletin board there is a series of 
current newspaper clippings on crime; on another is a series 
connected with labor and government regulation of govern- 
ment; also, on this same board, a group of news articles re- 
porting the same war events as reported by the press writers 
of three different countries. On a third bulletin board are 
the tattered remains of pamphlets with such titles as “How 
to Rate Another Date,” “Neck If You Must, But 
“Boy Dates Girl,” “Parlor Tricks for Parties” and at least 
twenty other titles designed to guide the social life of teen- 
agers. 


Reference Books Recommended 

Each class meeting in this room has a shelf of reference 
books, and along the ledge of the side blackboard some of 
the most attractive of these books are displayed prominently. 
On the board itself appears a list of library reference books 
marked “Recommended by the Reading Committee.” Books 
which have been investigated by this committee are indicated 
for use as collateral reading. The class frequently refers to 
these books for authority during classroom discussion and 
recitation, and students are often asked during recitation to 
cite more than one authority for their statement. The idea 
of using more than one book is popular with the students 
since it not only breaks the monotony of one text, but also 
furnishes additional material for recitation and discussion. 


Individual Student Folders 

On a table near the teacher’s desk are several filing cases. 
One of these is a file on labor and government, part of the 
junior history class preparation for a broadcast on this sub- 
ject. Another file is general, for articles the class deems 
worthy of saving for future reference. A third file contains 
an individual folder for each student, in which are placed 
samples of his work, also a record of the results of tests de- 
signed to measure his thinking habits, his honesty, his social 
maturity, and his viewpoint. 

Looking into the folder of James Dunn in this third file, 
we find that a test of social distance has revealed that James 
has an intense prejudice against Jews and Chinese. Know- 
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ing this, the teacher is enabled to direct James’ reading so 
that in time he will acquire a more tolerant viewpoint toward 
these groups. In the folder of Stuart Black we find a test 
revealing that Stuart is not averse to cheating a little if the 
opportunity arises. The teacher will try to counteract this 
tendency, too, so that Stuart will prefer to do his own work 
rather than hang on his neighbor’s coattails. The work 
samples are made up of daily assignments, special reading 
reports, book reviews, unit tests of achievement, in short, 
anything that will serve to give the teacher insight into the 
pupil’s character and accomplishments. At the end of a 
report period, the teacher may go over the contents of this 
file with the student and discuss what has been done and 
what left undone. Thus the student is given a basis for 
improving his work. 

The Junior High School classes like to draw and illustrate, 
so, tacked here and there about the room are their gaily 
colored and illustrated time-and-event charts of happenings 
in the ancient world. One of these charts is illustrated with 
tiny stick men, in all stages of activity; we see Babylonians 
building the Tower of Babel, Hebrews examining the Ten 
Commandments, and Phoenicians sailing the seas to trade 
near and far. Another chart compares the past with the 
present; a postman of the time of Hammarabi is side by side 
with a U. S. postman; a Greek chariot is compared with a 
modern automobile. 


Aims of Social Studies’ Teacher Definite 

These are some of the devices of the progressive teacher 
of social studies. Their aims are definite: first, to evaluate 
each student on an individual basis and build from that basis 
an integrated personality by relating the factual information 
he acquires with the processes of life around him. If reading 
newspapers, having dates, studying, observing world events 
are part of his everyday life, these things should be related 
to each other. To make this relationship evident in the class- 
room is combining guidance with teaching. Changing pins 
on a map is a simple operation in itself, but no one will do it 
for long without wanting to know what the positions of those 
pins mean, and without delving deeper, eventually, into the 
forces of world affairs which produce war or peace. Reading 
in a number of books instead of accepting the opinion of 
one author will soon teach the student that there are many 
ways of looking at the same situation, and many viewpoints 
possible on the same situation. The comparison of widely 
differing reports on the same military event points to the fact 
that the printed word in itself is not always the truth, and 
leads to keener awareness of propaganda. 

The skilful hand of the teacher must be ever present, ready 
to give a lift here and there when necessary, to point out 
relationships and add facts, always alert and ready to make 
the most of an opportunity to aid the individual as the 
teacher knows him. Such teaching, well done, is not only 
a preparation for life after school; it is a part of life even as 
the student learns. 


As mortar holds bricks together, so I sometimes think that 
conventions hold organizations together. Conventions give us 
that comfortable feeling of fitting into something important, 
of helping to build something substantial and enduring, of 
knowing that above our small corner in life there is projected 
a spire, a spire that would not rest so securely were it not for 
the solidity and firmness of our own small corner—Naomi 
John White. 
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Explore the Grand Canyon 


Carsten Ahrens, Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh 


HEN I was six, Aunty gave me 
“The Pony Rider Boys in the Grand 
Canyon”. Were I to find one of my 
pupils reading it, I should probably take 
it from him, scowl, and _ grumble, 
“Trash”. But no teacher of mine did. 
I read the book with awe. I followed 
the intrepid adventurers down and up 
the Bright Angel Trail, and I solemnly 
declared that when I “grew up”, I would 
explore the Grand Canyon. My young 
life was haunted by this dim, mysterious 
valley. It invaded my dreams, and in 
our play the five-foot bank along a county 
ditch in Ohio became the five thousand 
foot wall of the canyon in Arizona. 
Two dozen years later Mark Leslie, a 
Somerset lad, and I motored up to the 
North Rim. We had driven through 
the deserts of Utah and Northern Ari- 
zona. When we were still forty miles 
from the Canyon, the desert disappeared, 
and in its stead welcome green forests of 
fir and spruce began climbing toward 
the Rim. Through the sombre gloom of 
the evergreens gleamed the white bark 
of the trembling aspen trees. Here and 
there in the forest were long, velvety 
glades where deer were feeding. We 
passed sedge-rimmed pools over which 
dragonflies seemed to be playing an end- 
less game of tag. 


Hike the Kaibab Trail 


It was an August afternoon, at four- 
thirty, when we reached the North Rim 
and located the Kaibab Trail. We had 
stood on Bright Angel Point for awed 
minutes as we stared into the vastness 
around us. The Grand Canyon, we 
knew, followed the Colorado River for 


South Rim from Desert View 
(Made from Kodochrome transparency by 
Byron Chaplin, a McKeesport High School 
teacher.) 





over two hundred miles, was from four 
to eighteen miles across, and was over a 
mile deep. Still statistics are but statis- 
tics, and can never adequately prepare 
one for this banded abyss that suddenly 
yawns at the traveler’s feet. 

But we did not remain on the edge. 
At four-thirty we left the car at the park- 
ing area near the start of the Kaibab Trail 
and started down the zigzagging path. 
Certainly we swung down into a Never- 
Never Land. An expanse fourteen miles 
wide and thousands of feet down is found 
between the two rims. And filling this 
vast region is the most fantastic rock 
architecture one can find anywhere. Each 
towering mass is composed of broad 
bands of red-brown-yellow-or-green rock. 

The trail is carefully constructed. 
Often blasting has been necessary to make 
the wide pathways that lead with re- 
markable ease down the Kaibab Trail. 
There is a low guarding rail all along the 
edge. The trail-makers took advantage 
of the side canyons in the descent from 
the North Rim, but one gets no view of 
the Colorado River until he arrives at the 
very end of the drop where he finds a 
modern suspension bridge spanning the 
chasm. 


Sleep at Phantom Ranch 


Four hours after we made the first 
twist in the trail, we arrived at Phantom 
Ranch. They were an amazing four 
hours. As we descended, the tempera- 
ture rose steadily. Weirdly-shaped ever- 
greens were clutching with exposed roots 
at the shaly cliffs; a squirrel with a white 
tail watched us warily; bright lizards 
slipped away swiftly like colored shadows 
before us; a mule-deer that suddenly 
found itself between us and an approach- 
ing cavalcade climbed with ease an ap- 
parently sheer cliff and vanished into a 
side canyon above; a short side trip 
brought us to Ribbon Falls; and near the 
bottom we were surprised to find cacti 
and other typical desert flora. All the 
while, the long, level rays from a sun, 
sinking in some distant canyon, seemed 
to be awed fingers that reverently touched 
the horizontal bands of color in the buttes 
and pinnacles. As we dropped lower, 
the moving fingers of light pointed 
higher until the white limestone of the 
uppermost stratum gleamed like alabas- 
ter. 


By eight o’clock the trail was in dark- 
ness, yet a mile above us were spots of 
weird whiteness where the hands of the 
sun still moved. We trod cautiously 
down the darkness of the box canyon. 
Dark walls rose perpendicularly into the 
dimness, there to blend with the black- 
ness above. We moved along the trail 
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North Rim from Bright Angel Point 


(Picture taken by Glenn Reiman, 
McKeesport High School.) 


slowly, conserving the battery of the 
flashlight. Somewhere over the edge of 
the trail ran a stream that flowed with 
sinister snickerings from a side canyon; 
out of the gloom over our heads came the 
swish of the wings of innumerable bats. 
Somewhere ahead was Phantom Ranch 

. a dude ranch, of course. But there 
would be food and lights, baths and 
bunks. It was in a meadow in the heart 
of the canyon, yet with the walls cut far 
apart . . . not like this hall-like, over- 
whelming box canyon. The trail crossed 
and recrossed the shallow stream; here 
the flashlight was handy. We began to 
wonder whether Phantom Ranch really 
existed, or was it just an idea. . . a 
phantom? But at eight-thirty the first 
light gleamed like a poor, lost thing in 
the heavy darkness all about it. Phantom 
Ranch was an actuality! 


View the Chocolate River 

The next morning before breakfast, we 
hiked down to the River, a half mile be- 
low the dude ranch. Surely the chap who 
wrote “Where the Silver Colorado 
Wends its Way” wasn’t singing of the 
Colorado River in Arizona. The torrent 
that’s “too thick to drink and too thin 
to plow” was racing below the suspension 
bridge at this point in the trail. The 
water was a chocolate brown. A ranger- 
naturalist told us later that each day the 
river carries below that bridge an aver- 
age of a million tons of sediment. 

After breakfast we began the return 
trip to the Rim almost six thousand feet 
above the river. We traveled slowly; an 
entire day was utilized in regaining the 
altitude we had lost in four hours the 
afternoon before. Five-thirty that after- 
noon found us at the start of the Kaibab 
Trail; we drove back to Bright Angel 
Point for supper and sunset. Shortly 
after each of us unpacked his bed roll in 
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Devices to Motivate Reading 


Caroline Reedy, Northwest Junior High School, Reading 


UPILS of the Northwest Junior High School are both 

reading to learn and learning to read more efficiently 
each day. They are encouraged and aided in their progress 
principally by the use of two devices which seem successfully 
to arouse interest and effort on the part of the pupil. The 
school is equipped with a speaker system and recording equip- 
ment. By means of this equipment, individual improvement 
can be noted in a realistic manner. 


Opportunity to Broadcast an Incentive 

The first device is to give pupils a chance actually to use a 
microphone. After a period of careful instruction in oral 
reading, several conscientious workers in the group are al- 
lowed to broadcast to the remaining members of their read- 
ing class. The broadcasters proceed, with prepared reading 
materials, to the activity room where the microphone has been 
set up. They are then instructed how to use the microphone, 
encouraged to aim for perfect reading, reminded that class- 
mates are taking notes for criticism, and signaled to begin. 
The teacher leaves them and hastens to join the listeners. 

Usually, the broadcast is well done but most pupils are 
amazed at the unexpected mistakes they have made. How- 
ever, nothing is more convincing of error than frank, honest 
criticism coming directly from fellow pupils who have just 
heard the broadcast. In their just criticisms, listening pupils 
call the attention of broadcasters to mispronounced words, 
poorly enunciated words, failure to indicate punctuation marks 
by tone of voice, poor phrasing, misplaced word or sentence 
emphasis, incorrect speed, hesitation before words, and a host 
of minor reading faults. This device shows pupils and lis- 
teners that oral reading is merely the efficient interpretation 
of thoughts for others, while in class they have been taught 
to regard silent reading as the device for getting the thought 





Reading Class Uses Microphone 


for themselves. It is easy to understand that many pupils 
will work hard at some tedious exercises in order so to im- 
prove themselves that they may be chosen for the next broad- 
cast. 


Record Reading Improvement 


The second device is to permit pupils of a selected group 
to make a recording of a lesson in reading improvement. The 
mechanics of the task require accurate planning so that no 
part of the record is wasted. A lesson with a particular aim 
to develop one or more of the several reading skills is selected 
for recording. The teacher records a short talk on the pur- 
pose and procedure and the pupils demonstrate their reading 


ability. 


Recently, one class recorded a lesson, the main purpose of 
which was to provide experience in two reading skills, “to 
understand main thoughts,” and “to understand implied 
facts.” With the assistance of the instructor in electricity, 
the very sensitive recording machine with its accompanying 
microphone was set up in the regular reading classroom. Each 
pupil was given a small slip of paper with a number in the 
upper right corner. These numbers, from one to twenty, 
indicated the order in which pupils were to step to the micro- 
phone and read their assigned part of the selected lesson. The 
assignments were definitely written in the numbered slips 
which referred to papers, text in book, questions in book, and 
board drill. Pupils had to read carefully and follow directions 
accurately and quietly during the entire recording. 





Re-Learning to Read 


The word drill, which is given on all difficult words and 
phrases, in each lesson by the entire group, was also recorded. 
Pupils then asked each other twenty questions designed to 
clarify implied facts in the lesson. They proved the correct- 
ness of their answers by reading the pertinent part in the text. 
Finally, the lesson was read a second time by the same pupils 
who had read it the first time. They should have benefited 
from word and phrase drill as well as from answered questions. 
In each individual case, the second reading showed some im- 
provement but it is hoped far greater progress will be evident 
when a recording of the reading of these same pupils is made 
four months hence. 


Delight in Hearing “Own Voice” 

After the recording was completed, pupils in the group 
were allowed to hear the record. They were delighted to hear 
the reproduction of their voices. They did not hesitate to 
criticize frankly their own and theif classmates’ parts. Their 
teacher encouraged them to tell just where they could see 
possibilities for improvement in their own reading. Several 
pupils asked which of the textbooks had the best exercises to 
help them correct their own individual faults. They got to 
work willingly on some exercises which they had previously 
looked upon as useless or tedious. Now they saw their need 
for them. The record of their own voices and reading ability 
showed definitely how well or how poorly they succeeded in 
interpreting the printed page to others. 

All the class work and planning seemed worth while to the 
teacher when one pleased and eager youngster exclaimed, “I 
did read much better the second time, didn’t I? I pronounced 
‘filing’ correctly and didn’t hesitate over a single hard word!” 

He demonstrated so very clearly his “joy in achievement.” 

Few people realize that recently published data on adult 

(Turn to page 308) 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS, 








From the President 


HE President of the Southeastern Convention District, 

Frank R. Morey, Swarthmore, asked a short time ago 
that I send him a message to read to a gathering of the Dela- 
ware County Teachers Association held at Upper Darby on 
April 17. Because of the many similar gatherings of mem- 
bers of our Association in Local Branches and similar meet- 
ings during the spring months, may I extend this message 
State-wide. 
Members of the Delaware County Teachers Association, 

their friends, and guests: 

It is with pleasure that I send you this message at the 
request of your President. You meet together as members 
of a great profession. Your officers have arranged a program 
that shall bring inspiration and professional help to each one 
of you. This is one of the inspiring characteristics of the 
members of the profession of teaching, namely, a zeal to seek 
ways and means of improving service. 

Another characteristic which to me should be more prev- 
alent among teachers is what I like to call solidarity, a faith 
in and a unity in our relations together. Faith in each other, 
faith in our professional organization, and faith that as in- 
dividuals working together through these organizations our 
profession will take its rightful place and receive the recogni- 
tion which it merits. 

I am glad I am privileged to be called a teacher. I take 
pride in my membership and participation in the Pittsburgh 
Local Branch, in the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, and in the National Education Association. I believe 
that the safekeeping and the advancement of the profession 
are in the hands of those who through their membership 
make these organizations the power of influence which they 
now are. It is with this conviction and for this reason that 
I am urging all those who are engaged in teaching to affiliate 
themselves with these organizations. I salute you who are 
fellow members with me. I sincerely invite those who are 
not to join in the upbuilding of our profession. 

—Laura M. Braun 


President Braun Writes 
Governor James 


— Executive Council of PSEA, at its meeting on 
March 30, voted to request the Governor to include in 
his call for a special session of the Legislature additional aid 
for financially handicapped school districts. As a result of 
this action President Braun sent the following letter to Gov- 
ernor James on April 3, 1940, who acknowledged receiving 
It. 

Honorable Arthur H. James 

Governor of the Commonwealth 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Dear Sir: 

I trust when you issue the call for the special session of the 
General Assembly you will include in it such statement as is 
necessary to give financial assistance to the many school dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania which are now unable to pay teachers’ 
salaries when due and are faced with the necessity in some 
instances of reducing teachers’ salaries. Some districts, also, 
because of present laws with reference to abatement of taxes 
and lenient delinquency provisions, are not able to make 
collections of local tax revenues. 

May I direct your attention also to the large number of 
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teachers in rural areas in Pennsylvania, teaching in fourth- 
class districts, who after a period of four years in professional 
preparation continue to receive $800 per annum. Surely this 
present situation is one of great injustice to them and should 
be remedied by legislative action. 

I make this request following the action of our Executive 
Council at its meeting on Saturday, March 30. I trust you 
will give it favorable consideration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Laura M. Braun, President. 


Executive Council 


March 30, 1940, No. III. 


Pursuant to the call of President Laura M. Braun, the 1940 
Executive Council of PSEA met at Headquarters, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, March 30, with all members present 
or accounted for. Arthur W. Ferguson, chairman, Committee 
on Legislation, was present to make a report. 

The Council transacted the following business: 

1. Received a report from President Braun on attendance at 
the St. Louis convention of AASA, February 23-29, and the 
Southeastern Convention District, Philadelphia, March 6-9, 
and on contacts with local branches and other groups. She 
stated that she is receiving excellent reports on the work of 
Mr. Webster, Field Secretary. She also announced appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 

Appraisal of the State Convention—Lloyd M. Kingsley, chair- 
man, Titusville; Ray E. Seamens, Greensburg; and Wood- 
man E. Huplits, Jr., Philadelphia. 

Constitutional Revision—R. Lloyd Jones, chairman, Shingle- 
house; Katherine O’Dea, Scranton; Clarissa Hills, Johnstown; 
H. V. Herlinger, Mt. Lebanon; J. Maclay Kelley, Mechanics- 
burg; H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary; Laura M. Braun, 
President, ex officio. 

Elections and Nominations—J. E. Nancarrow, chairman, Wil- 
liamsport; Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown; J. Maclay Kelley, 
Mechanicsburg; Katherine O’Dea, Scranton. 

Pa. Business Educators’ Association, Problems of—John L. 
Hoover, chairman, Altoona; Blanche Foster, Philadelphia; 
Thomas Francis, Scranton. 

2. Accepted a report of the Executive Secretary dealing with 
finance and with tenure cases as follows: Robert R. Strine, 
Wayne; Mrs. D. H. Reeser, Osceola Mills; Scranton teachers. 
3. Discussed the legislative program of the Association after 
hearing a report from the chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation. 

4. Received a report concerning tenure of Wilkes-Barre prin- 
cipals from Miss O’Dea 

5. Voted to request the Governor to include in his call for 
a special session of the Legislature additional aid for financially 
handicapped school districts 

6. Approved the appointment of a committee to study the 
advisability of the employment of a full-time attorney on the 
staff of the PSEA 

7. Considered communications 

8. Received progress reports from two subcommittees of the 
Executive Council: Local Branches, Charles H. Boehm, chair- 
man; Problems of the Pennsylvania Business Educators Ass’n., 
John L. Hoover, chairman 

g. Adjourned to meet May 4, 1940, at PSEA Headquarters 


Respectfully submitted, 


Harvey E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary 
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Costs Survey 


i yee School Costs Survey Committee of the PSEA met 
at Headquarters Friday evening, April 5, at 8:00 p. m. 

Previous to the meeting the members of the committee 
were supplied with copies of the questions and answers 
prepared by the different subcommittees preliminary to the 
preparation of the “Primer.” 

The meeting was devoted to a discussion of these questions 
and answers and plans for the final preparation and publica- 
tion of this material. The following are some of the general 
ge agreed upon: 

That headquarters staff edit the material 

2. That questions and answers be as direct as possible and 
include the page reference of the report 

3. That three additional questions and answers on taxation 
be prepared as an introduction to Chapter II 

4. That wealth as a measure of ability be eliminated from 
Chapter III 

5. That all statistical data with reference to income be 
brought up-to-date as nearly as possible 

6. That the “Primer” be printed in its entirety and not in 
separate sections, and that headquarters submit a re- 
vised, edited copy to members of the committee 

The committee adjourned at 11:15 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 


H. E. GayMan, 
Secretary. 


Tenure Opinions 
Mary Cavanaugh Kelly 


On an appeal from the decision of the board of school 
directors of West Mahanoy Township school district who had 
dismissed Mary Cavanaugh Kelly, a married professional 
employee, the Superintendent of Public Instruction reviewed 
the case and directed the board to reinstate Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Kelly had been employed in the district for a period 
of eight years. In August, 1939, she developed toxemia of 
pregnancy and requested a leave of absence from the superin- 
tendent of schools, then from the board of school directors. 
No official action was taken on her request. A child was born 
to her on September 24. On December 15 the board served 
notice that hearing was to be held to consider her dismissal 
on the grounds that she neglected to teach from the opening 
of the school term, September 13, to December 1, 1939, with- 
out the sanction and approval of the board of school directors. 

Superintendent Haas questioned: “Does the absence of a 
professional employee because of illness constitute persistent 
negligence if a leave of absence is requested by said employee 
but is not approved nor granted by official action by the board 
of school directors of the employing district in the absence 
of any rule or regulation of the board relating to leaves of 
absence.” Upon consideration of all testimony Dr. Haas de- 
cided that the charge of neglect of duty had not been sus- 
tained by the evidence. 


The Scranton Case 


The Supreme Court recently handed down a decision in 
the Scranton case in which the PSEA had participated to the 
amount of $500. The issue involved was whether the sus- 
pension of teachers should be in accordance with the “Scranton 
plan of appointment” as devised by the board of school direc- 
tors or in accordance with the certificates as issued by the 
Department of Public Instruction. The Supreme Court held 
that the “Scranton plan of appointment” was devised by the 
board of school directors in an effort to ascertain those best 
qualified to teach the courses offered in the curriculum of the 
Scranton schools. The court held also that the Scranton 
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board was within its power in setting up these standards be- 
cause under section 402 of the Code it is vested with all the 
necessary power and authority to carry out the provisions of 
the School Code and that furthermore in section 404 the board 
is authorized to adopt reasonable rules and regulations as it 
may deem necessary and proper to enable it to conduct the 
schools efficiently and in the best interests of the child. 
Furthermore the court contends that the Scranton plan of 
classifying teacher appointments was for the above purpose. 
Having been “appointed” to the intermediate grades which 
limitations definitely appeared in the minutes of the board, 
the court furthermore held that the school board properly 
confined the seniority rights to.those in that teaching assign- 
ment, namely, the intermediate grades, since the decrease in 
enrolment requiring a lesser number of teachers was in these 
grades. 

The court makes this significant statement in interpreting 
the section of the Tenure Act with reference to suspensions— 
“the suspension of a professional employee is controlled by 
the term of his appointment and cannot be considered separ- 
ately therefrom.” Moreover, the court relied on the statutory 
construction act of May 28, 1937, which provides “in ascer- 
taining the intention of the Legislature in the enactment of a 
law, the court may be guided by the following presumptions 
among others: 

1. That the Legislature does not intend a result that is 

unreasonable. 

5. That the Legislature intends to favor the public interest 

as against any private interest.” 


Mrs. D. H. Reeser, Osceola Mills 


Judge Drew of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania on 
February 1, 1940, filed a decision in the case of Mrs. D. H. 
Reeser and the Osceola Mills school district. The facts, 
briefly, are these: Mrs. Reeser was employed by the district 
at the time of the passage of the Tenure Act; on July 26, 1938, 
she was notified that she had been dismissed; at the hearing 
before the board the reason assigned was that her provisional 
college certificate had expired and that she did not have a 
librarian certificate for the next school year. 

When Mrs. Reeser first entered the district’s employ she held 
a college provisional certificate qualifying her to teach cer- 
tain high school subjects. Her application showed that she 
had no certificate to be a teacher-librarian. The directors, 
however, unanimously adopted a resolution electing her to 
the position of teacher-librarian. They entered into written 
contract with her, employing her as “teacher.” 


During her two years of service she was assigned to teach 
civics for twelve hours; to act in the library for twelve hours; 
to supervise study hall for four hours; health for one hour; 
and activities for one hour. The board applied to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for an emergency certificate for 
her “to teach librarian,” which was granted. The emergency 
certificate could be issued or renewed only on the application 
of the school district. The school district refused to apply 
for it for another year and gave Mrs. Reeser no warning that 
it would insist upon the holding of such a certificate. 

Mrs. Reeser’s failure to hold such a certificate was then 
used as the reason for her dismissal. 

Judge Drew in his decision ruled as follows: 

“Appellee’s failure to hold a teacher-librarian certificate for 
the school year 1938-39 was no valid reason for her dismissal. 
She never occupied the position of librarian. She was never 
asked to teach library science. Her provisional college certi- 
ficate, upon the basis of which she was hired, fully qualified 
her to perform all the duties to which she was assigned, and 
her competency and efficiency as a teacher have never been 
questioned. The condition upon which the board based its 
action in terminating her contract was one of which the 
members were fully aware when she was employed. 
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“Appellee’s appointment was not of a temporary nature and 
no emergency existed at the time. If the board desired at 
the outset to give her merely a provisional position, to meet 
a temporary emergency, it would have said so in its resolu- 
tion and contract. Instead, it gave her a permanent em- 
ployment, and she is now fully entitled to the protection 
afforded by the Tenure Act. 

“In so deciding, we do not interfere with the School Board’s 
discretion in the assignment of its teachers, nor are we com- 
manding the Board to apply for an emergency teacher- 
librarian certificate for appellee. The Board still possesses 
its full statutory right to assign her to any duties for which 
she is qualified.” 


Milwaukee Convention - NEA 
DVANCE information on the seventy-eighth convention 
of the National Education Association at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, June 30-July 4, inclusive, indicates programs of 
unusual interest to members of the teaching profession. 

President Amy H. Hinrichs is planning a number of inno- 
vations. The most outstanding will be three national seminars, 
each of which will be composed of one representative from 
each State and Territory. These seminars will be devoted to 
“Protection of School Funds for Educational Purposes,” under 
the chairmanship of Superintendent Ben G. Graham, Pitts- 
burgh; “Education and Economic Well Being in our Democ- 
racy,” Chancellor Frederick M. Hunter of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, chairman; and “Building 
Stronger Professional Organizations,” Willie A. Lawson, 
executive secretary, Arkansas Education Association, chair- 
man. The seminars will meet on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday afternoons and will be open only to members of 
the seminars. Seven members will serve as a panel for each 
group. Findings and recommendations of seminars will be 
made by the three chairmen to the convention on Thursday 
morning. 

The opening session of the convention will be on Sunday 
afternoon, June 30, with the usual vesper service at which 
an address will be given by President Daniel L. Marsh of 
Boston University. 

At the first general session Monday morning, July 1, Miss 
Hinrichs will give her presidential address. 

“America’s Place in the World Situation” will be the theme 
of the second general session on Monday evening. 

A unique program at the third general session on Tuesday 
night, July 2, will feature “The Place of Music in the Culture 
of the World.” The principal features of this program will 
be an address by Howard Hansen, director of the Eastman 
School of Music, University of Rochester, and a concert by 
the Milwaukee Young People’s Civic Orchestra. 

The fifth general session on Thursday evening, July 4, will 
have as its theme, “Political Issues of the Day.” Speakers 
representing the two major political parties will present their 
party policies after which each will be allowed five minutes 
for additional remarks. 

The annual life membership dinner this year will be dedi- 
cated to the twentieth anniversary of American Education 
Week. 

In addition to these general sessions the usual meetings of 
the Representative Assembly, the different discussion groups, 
the meetings of NEA departments and allied associations, and 
the exhibits of educational materials and equipment have been 
provided to meet the individual needs of all members of the 
profession. 


Pennsylvania Luncheon 

NEA headquarters will be at the Hotel Schroeder. Penn- 
sylvania Headquarters will be in room 721 in the same hotel. 
The annual luncheon and business meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation will be held in the Green Room on the fifth 
floor of Hotel Schroeder, Monday, July 1, at 12:00 m. 
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Southeastern Convention District 
and Schoolmen’s Week 


ORE than 7000 teachers and school administrators 

gathered at the University of Pennsylvania March 6 to 
g for the annual convention of the Southeastern District of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association. The program, 
planned carefully to satisfy the interests of everyone, was 
greatly enjoyed and was most stimulating. One hundred ten 
conferences were arranged which involved discussions in all 
fields of educational activity. College, secondary, elementary, 
special subjects, administration, supervision, and the function 
of the school director all came in for a share of the discussion 
of the four-day conference. 

The Committee on Planning attempted to attract as discus- 
sion leaders those prominent in the field of education both 
within the Convention District as well as national figures 
from outside. Among those who participated in the confer- 
ences were Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania; Payson Smith, Harvard University; 
Thomas S. Gates, University of Pennsylvania; Harold Ben- 
jamin, University of Maryland; W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Carnegie 
Foundation; Laura M. Braun, President of the PSEA; Charles 
H. Judd, National Youth Administration; and George F. 
Zook, President, American Council on Education. 

Following the procedure of last year many of the programs 
were presented over the air. Through the facilities of Sta- 
tion WFIL, Philadelphia, the address given by Dr. Zook on 
Thursday: night, March 7, was presented over the National 
Broadcasting network. Over the same station Saturday, 
March 9, a symposium in which several educators, including 
President Braun of the PSEA participated, was presented over 
the air. This presentation was the last of a series of thir- 
teen broadcasts scheduled during the four days over the vari- 
ous Philadelphia stations. 

An innovation this year was the Inter-American Dinner 
held on the evening of March 8 at the Hotel Philadelphian 
and attended by more than 600 people. The seating arrange- 
ments for the dinner were rather unique in that twenty-one 
units of tables were employed, each representing a South 
American country. At the head of each of the twenty-one 
groups was seated the consul or some other representative of 
the country in question. Every opportunity was given to have 
those who chose a particular country get acquainted with the 
country in question through this representative. The Inter- 
American Dinner was the first function of its kind attempted 
in connection with Schoolmen’s Week and the Southeastern 
Convention District. It is probable that the function will 
become an annual one. 

Resolutions Adopted March 7, 1940 

1. The resolutions committee representing the Southeastern 
Convention District of the PSEA and schoolmen in attend- 
ance at the twenty-seventh annual session of Schoolmen’s Week 
desire to express to President Thomas S. Gates and the execu- 
tive officers and faculty of the University of Pennsylvania 
heartfelt appreciation of their hospitality and successful efforts 
in sponsoring this session of a nationally known institution. 

2. We further commend Arthur J. Jones, William C. Ash, 
Theodore L. Reller, and others from the University, also J. 
Layton Moore, the able president of the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District, and the committees which they represent for 
presenting to us a convention so diverse in extent, and so 
timely in topic. 

3. We also commend the University for the special exten- 
sion of its educational service by the facilities offered through 
its newly established Educational Service Bureau, which is 
under the efficient guidance of E. D. Grizzell. 

4. We further join in congratulating the University of 
Pennsylvania upon the achievement of its 200th year of dis- 
tinguished service to the State, the nation, and the World at 
large. 
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5. We express our appreciation and confidence in the 
leadership of Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the Commonwealth, and urge that he continue 
his efforts in behalf of legislation which will tend to equalize 
the educational opportunity to the children of Pennsylvania. 

6. We resolve that this convention district go on record as 
favoring a financially sound school building program, elimin- 
ating the unsafe, unsanitary, and dangerous conditions of 
school buildings in Pennsylvania, especially where school dis- 
tricts are unable to provide adequate facilities under existing 
financial conditions and laws. 

7. Since under present procedure it is virtually impossible 
to equalize assessments, and, 

Whereas, State subsidies cannot be made equitable without 
equalized assessments— 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Southeastern Convention 
District urge the State Legislature to enact laws setting up a 
State tax commission. 

8. We urge the State Department of Public Instruction and 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association to study the 
following pressing problems: 

a. The provision of more adequate facilities for the educa- 
tion and care of the large number of mentally deficient and 
epileptic children in our State. 

b. The consideration of laws establishing a certified-public- 
accountant State auditor system to replace the local auditor 
system in school districts. 

g. Resolved that the Southeastern Convention District 
unitedly support the program of the PSEA and its president, 
Laura M. Braun, especially in her effort to create a solidarity 
within the profession by reorganizing its local units. 

10. Be it further resolved that we go on record as support- 
ing the PSEA plan for the revision of the method of choosing 
the State Council of Education and the selection of a Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction by that body. 

We also urge that strong efforts be made to secure the en- 
actment of legislation that will incorporate the major findings 
and recommendations of the Costs Survey Committee, recently 
sponsored by the association. 

11. Resolved that we request the State to accept the financial 
responsibility involved in putting into effect the tabled legis- 
lation concerning the transportation of all public school chil- 
dren under compulsory school age located more than two 
miles from the nearest school. 

12. We recommend that the officers of Schoolmen’s Week 
and the Southeastern Convention District study the possibil- 
ities of providing physical accommodations for elementary 
teacher meetings in one or two large auditoriums, and that 
consideration be given in the scheduling of various elemen- 
tary programs to secure a better distribution on both Thurs- 
day and Friday of Schoolmen’s Week. 

Respectfully submitted by the joint Committee on Resolu- 
tions: 

George R. Cressman, West Hugh Morgan, West Grove 

Chester Veronica O’Rourke, Chester 
Hollis A. Lachat, Doylestown Ralph Smith, Lansdale 
Charles A. Brinton, Clifton Anna Pike Haas, Philadel- 


Heights phia 
J. Leonard Haldeman, Doyles- Milton L. Smith, Springfield, 
town Chairman 


Introduction of President-Elect 

At the end of the Convention the newly-elected President, 
Frank R. Morey, supervising principal of schools of Swarth- 
more, took over the duties of the office for the year ahead re- 
lieving J. Layton Moore, supervising principal of schools of 
Ridley Park, who served during the year just past. 


Can you picture the value that would accrue to this country 
if the colleges would spend as much money on teaching women 
how to raise children properly as is being spent in the agricul- 
tural colleges teaching the care of hogs?—L. R. Alderman 
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State Council of Education 
Appointed by Governor James 


OVERNOR James has named the following as members 

of the State Council of Education: Marcus Aaron, Pitts- 
burgh; Elsie M. Heckman, Allentown; Donald L. Helfferich, 
Lansdowne; Miles Horst, Palmyra; W. Floyd Klinger, War- 
ren; Robert C. Shaw, Camp Hill; G. Morris Smith, Selins- 
grove; Herbert J. Stockton, Johnstown; and John J. Sullivan, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Sullivan is the only reappointed member. 


Fifty Cents Well Spent! 
Excerpts from letters received from former teachers who are 
at present receiving an allowance from the Welfare Fund 

I. “I was under the care of both doctor and nurse. I 
am now downstairs and hope soon to be able to go out. In 
February I had my ninety-third birthday anniversary. Have 
always lived in this dear old home, in the little room called 
the ‘Franklin Parlor’ with its open fireplace where he tested 
his first stove ‘i 

II. “My sister finds it very difficult at times to write and 
has asked me to write for her, to say how grateful she is for 
the kindly assurance of a continuance of benefit. May I add 
my appreciation also for this assistance which comes to my 
sister without humiliation >? My sister has always 
been a teacher at heart and has seemed to me to belong to 
the teaching profession, but deprived of following her choice 
by the misfortunes of ill health. This help has been and 
will continue to be a ‘God-send’ for which we shall ever be 
very grateful, and we thank you 

III. “I have been in bed since January, 1930, when I broke 
my neck in an accident and knocked my shoulders out of 
place. On account of a bad heart, I cannot lie on left side. 
Have had kidney and bladderstones. Suffer awful, (have 
big high pads under each knee and pads under left arm all 
the time) cannot have operation on account of heart. Have 
severe stomach trouble. Have to take digestive tablets even 
when I drink a glass of milk. It is doubtful if I live one 
year You have kept me from going to the poorhouse 

I am so weak I write a little and then rest. Takes me 
four hours to write this with my arms propped up . . .” 

IV. “When I taught the salaries were very small and I 
had to help support an aged mother; therefore, I could never 
afford to take out a large insurance on myself. I would like 
a burial such as a poor teacher, at least, should have. I carry 
no sick or accident policy, and for my burial I am now paying 
fifteen cents a week which provides $198 for my funeral 
expenses. I am the last of my family. Sometime before the 
death of my sister with whom I had my last real home, she 
gave me $205 to be used for cases of my sickness and help 
defray my funeral expenses or for some other necessary pur- 
pose which one is unexpectedly called upon to meet 
With the assistance which the State Education Association 
has given me and by most economical living, I have managed 
to keep sister’s gift for what it was originally intended (sick- 
ness and death) . . . With many, many thanks to you all 
for your great kindness in relieving me, so that I have not 
been in need and the great relief it has been to a worried 
mind when conditions had one almost frantic.” 

V. “I am nearly blind so far as reading, sewing, or any 
hand work I can do. Whenever I try to write the words drop 
out of sight as fast as I write them . I certainly appreciate 
the aid the PSEA has given me. I am very lame and have 
to use crutches all the time. Please excuse uneven lines and 
words.” 

VI. “I wish to thank the PSEA for all they have done 
for me. I have been very careful of the money given me. I 
had no other income. My health is much improved. I would 
like to help in some way the great work you are doing.” 
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Student Loan Fund 


A FORMER teacher of Phoenixville, 

Mary Amanda Hawke Ristine, has 

established a student loan fund to aid 

white, American-born girls in preparing 
for the vocation of teaching. Persons 
who may be interested should communi- 
cate with the chairman of the Phoenix- 
ville High School Alumni Committee, 

Fred L. Mowlds, 338 Washington 

Avenue, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. 

A summary of the main provisions of 
the will follows: 

(1) The income from the estate to be 
used toward paying the college ex- 
penses of a white American girl; 

(2) who, together with her parents, must 
have been born in the United States 
of America. 

(3) The father of the girl must have died 
previous to her receiving anything 
from this estate. 

(4) The girl must be preparing for the 
vocation of teaching. 

(5) A committee appointed by the 
Phoenixville High School Alumni 
Association is to examine the qualifi- 
cations of girls making application 
for aid, and make such appoint- 
ments. 

(6) This is to be considered as a loan, 
and the recipients of this financial 
help shall be expected to repay the 
amount of the entire loan in five 
yearly payments or sooner, if able, 
after graduating from college. 

(7) The amount returned then shall be 
used in helping some other girl. 


Explore the Grand Canyon 
(From page 301) 

the government free camp ground, and 

sleep came without benefit of uncounted 

sheep. 

On the following day we drove to the 
South Rim. A distance of fourteen miles 
as the crow flies, or a hike of twenty miles 
via the Kaibab Trail becomes a two hun- 
dred and twenty mile journey by auto- 
mobile. Again we enjoyed the spruce 
forest as far north as Jacob Lake. Here 
we turned east, saw the bison herd at 
Houserock Valley, crossed Navajo Bridge 
—833 feet long and 500 feet above the 
water of Marble Canyon—were some- 
what disappointed with the Painted 


itinerary what someone has irreverently 
called the “biggest ditch on earth”. When 
you are there, you will realize how in- 
adequate pictures or words are; they can- 
not do justice to the area. Become ac- 
quainted with the Indians of the region— 
the Piutes, Hopis, Havasupais, and 
Navajos. Watch them make their bas- 
kets, silver articles, and rugs. A dance 
by the Hopis can be seen any evening. 
Join in the Ranger-Naturalist program 
that is conducted by the National Park 
Service. Each naturalist is an authority 
on the flora and fauna, the history and 
geology of the park. He is courteous and 
accurate. His purpose there is to help 
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you interpret this wonder of the world. 
And go down into the Canyon. If you 
are accustomed to riding, make the trip 
astride a burro or horse. If you aren’t, 
don’t! . . . or you'll find you are giving 
so much attention to your mount and 
saddle that the startling panoramas on 
all sides are being ignored. Or if you 
do not hike or ride, just stay on the Rim 

either Rim. One fact is certain: 
The Grand Canyon will not disappoint 
you. It will exceed your greatest ex- 
pectation. At sunrise or sunset, in storm 
or calm, the great Colorado in its majes- 
tic setting is an experience you will never 
forget. 








Desert, but forgot that when Desert View 
on the South Rim was reached. For twen- 
ty-five miles we drove along the edge of 
the Grand Canyon. The views from the 
South Rim are even more spectacular 
that those from the North because ex- | 
panses of the River can be seen. Although | 
this side lacks the luxuriant forest of the 
North side, here the semi-arid climate 
has produced oddly-shaped evergreens 
that are at once appealing and grotesque. 


See the “Biggest Ditch” 
Why not include in your summer’s 
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Tahe a Greyhound "TAILORED TOUR 





— 


..». designed 
by travel 
experts 





..» Patterned upon your plans 
... fitted to your purse 


e Take a Greyhound “Tailored 
Tour’ this summer. It’s made to your 
measure—paid for in advance— 
and includes the things you want 
to see, wherever you may go, at a 
ptice you can afford to pay. You save 


both time and money—for every- 
thing is arranged in advance and 
costs are kept down by travel experts. 
You know before you start what your 
trip will cost—and it costs less this 
“expense-paid”’ way. 





en 
[GREYHOUND | 








Name 


FREE BOOKLET ON EXPENSE-PAID TOURS 
Send for booklet describing Greyhound expense - paid tours. If you want 
information on any special tour, jot down olace vou wish to visit, on marain 
below and mail this counon to the GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Address 








City 


State 





ST-5PA 
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Wholesome Chewing 6u/m is an aid to mouth | 4 


health. It helps cleanse and exercise your || Good teeth: 


teeth and is an inexpensive, healthful 
pastime that gives pleasure to everyone. 


Enjoy some Chewing Gum yourself / 


There’s a reason, time and place for 

Chewing Gum .. University Research 

is the basis of our advertising. 
e 


National Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers, Staten Island, N. Y. 


May,, 1940 
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Columbia Scholastic Press Association 

N ATTENDANCE at the sixteenth annual convention of 

the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, New York 
City, March 14-16, were nearly 2,800 student editors and re- 
porters from thirty-four states and the District of Columbia. 
Joseph M. Murphy, director of the association, announced that 
it was the largest gathering of its kind in the world. 

Representative of the more than fifty speakers from the 
newspaper and publishing fields who gave the delegates 
formulas for success were: Representative Bruce Barton, presi- 
dent of Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, New York adver- 
tising firm; William E. Haskell, assistant to the president of 
the New York Herald Tribune; Kenneth Collins, assistant to 
the general manager of the New York Times; William L. 
Chenery, editor of Collier’s. 


Pennsylvania Publications Win Awards 

The highest award, medalist, in the annual contest was 
given to the following Pennsylvania schools: Newspapers— 
Frankford High Way, Frankford H. S., Philadelphia; School 
News, North York H. S., York; Magazine—Good News, 
Northeast Catholic H. S., Philadelphia; Private school news- 
paper—Mercersburz News, Mercersburg Academy; Mimeo- 
graphed newspaper—Kerrector, Kerr Junior H. S., Sharpsburg. 
Many other school publications in the State ranked in first 
and second places. 

Dean Wilbur L. Williams of the Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College, La Plume, Pa., was one of six individuals to receive 
the gold key of CSPA for their “outstanding school press 
activities.” 


Civilization is man’s adoption of accepted conventions. 


—André Maurois in The Art of Living 


Early Diagnosis Campaign 

HE story of John on the school team is a feature of a 

four-page rotogravure tabloid being distributed by the 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society, 311 S. Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia, and its affliated organizations in connection 
with the 1940 campaign to promote the early discovery of 
tuberculosis. The tabloid presents in thirty-four pictures the 
story of Early Diagnosis, which is made possible through the 
tuberculin test and the X-ray. The slogan is “The X-ray 
Reveals Tuberculosis Before Symptoms Appear.” 

Many high school students are tuberculin tested and X-rayed 
when necessary. These steps are important because tuber- 
culosis is the leading cause of death between the ages of 15 
and 45 years. 

Leaflets available are entitled “Stop Thief!” and “Quiz.” 


Devices to Motivate Reading 
(From page 302) 





reading habits reveal the startling fact that fifty per cent of 
our grown-ups have absolutely no reading interests. It is also 
true, that only forty-four per cent of our adults equal or sur- 
pass in reading skill the average modern eighth-grade pupil. 

Taking into consideration this amazing data and realizing 
that today all the children of all the people are in our Junior 
High Schools, and adding to that the knowledge of the de- 
mand for good readers in the radio world, we must admit 
that the use of any available modern device to improve and 
create interest in reading among Junior High School pupils 
is an absolute necessity in modern education. 

Children of all grades in the school are enrolled in the 
classes, which meet twice a week. Classes average between 
15 and 18 pupils. Only the very poor readers, about 10% of 
the pupils of the school, are required to take this work. 
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the too Rapid Depreciation of your school 





books by using 





HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Make your books last one to three years longer—Reduce the cost per book, per pupil, per year 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 








Kastern Pennsylvania Conference 
on Art Edueation 


HE second annual Eastern Pennsylvania Conference on 

Art Education will be held at State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Friday and Saturday, May 3 and 4. Outstanding 
personalities in the field of art have been secured as speakers 
and chairmen of various conferences and activities of the 
two-day conclave of art educators. 

This year’s Conference will feature a series of demonstra- 
tions in arts and crafts by students of the College who are 
preparing to teach or supervise art. There will be an exhibi- 
tion of the work done in the schools of eastern Pennsylvania; 
an exhibition of work in arts and crafts by teachers in the 
schools of eastern Pennsylvania, and in addition, a select com- 
mercial exhibition of materials for art education. In the 
gallery of the Sharadin Studio there will be an exhibition 
of the work of the art students of the College. 


The chief feature of the Conference will be two addresses 
by Ray Faulkner, head of the Department of Fine and Indus- 
trial Arts at Teachers College, Columbia University. Dr. 
Faulkner will speak at the Conference dinner on Friday 
evening and at the Conference luncheon on Saturday. Dr. 
Faulkner who comes from the University of Minnesota is 
looked upon as the outstanding leader in this field. On the 
program are such well-known persons as C. Valentine Kirby, 
Chief of Art Education for Pennsylvania, Dean George S. 
Koyl of the School of Fine Arts of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dean Harriet Sartain of the Moore Institute of Art 
in Philadelphia, Theodore Dillaway, director of art in the 
Philadelphia schools, Professor Boris Blai of Temple Univer- 
sity, and Principal Warwick of the School of Industrial Arts 


‘in Philadelphia. 


The program was planned by teachers and supervisors of 


‘eastern Pennsylvania under the leadership of the staff of the 


art department of State Teachers College, Kutztown, The 
planning committee is composed of Edith Sturtevant, Easton; 
Grace Lennox, Bethlehem; Anna Lee Taylor, Reading; Helen 
Marie Printz, Wyomissing; Mrs. Sarah Crumb, Philadelphia; 
Merrill Young, Upper Merion; Luke Heath, West York; 
Marian Farnham, State Teachers College, West Chester; 
Marion Satterwhite, State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg; Clarissa Breinig, Allentown; Mrs. Lottie Wolf, Kutz- 
town; and Cora Frey, State Teachers College, Millersville. 
Superintendents, supervising principals, and_ principals 
will find this meeting of real value. Panel discussions dealing 
with art as a fundamental in the emotional and aesthetic edu- 
cation of children will be manned by many school executives 
of the area. Among these are Thomas H. Ford, Reading; 
William L. Connor, Allentown; H. A. Appenzellar, Wyomis- 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


sing; James Bay, Easton; and several others. 

The program of the conference is under the general direc- 
tion of Italo L. de Francesco, Director of Art, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown. 


Ashville School Director 





Cambria County pays tribute in 
its school directory to Thomas Hol- 
lern, a veteran director in years of 
service. 

On April 26, 1902, Mr. Hollern 
was appointed to fill a vacancy on 
the Ashville borough school board 
caused by the resignation of J. J. 
Rhody. In June of the same year 
he was elected president of the 
Board. One year later he was elected 
secretary, which position he filled 
faithfully for thirty-five consecutive 
years. Reelection in 1939 for a term 
of six years gave him the enviable 
record of thirty-eight years of continuous service. 

Cambria County trusts that, in his usual faithful manner, 
Mr. Hollern may serve the interests of the boys and girls of 
Ashville borough for many more years. 














THomas HoLiLerN 


The Permanencies in Education 


_ are permanencies in education, which we dare not 
overlook in the rush of these new responsibilities. Since we 
have young people in our charge, we must meet that charge, 
in their human and social problems. But also we are the 
custodians of culture; on us are laid the preservation, the pro- 
mulgation, and the advancement of learning; from here 
must go out, not merely young people able to get and hold 
jobs and to enjoy leisure, but equipped to play their part 
as educated citizens in a free commonwealth, in an era when 
freedom will not survive unless they preserve and defend it. 
Unless research peers every day beyond the borders of the 
known, the traditions of the known stagnate into formalism. 
Unless there shall be here that freedom to investigate, guided 
by the truth alone, and to proclaim the results of that in- 
vestigation, regardless of whether they are popular in the 
seats of power or not, the torch of enlightenment will be 
quenched to a smouldering spark, to be rekindled only when 
the breath of freedom blows on it again.—From the address 
of Chester H. Rowell, San Francisco Chronicle at the in- 
auguration of Homer P. Rainey as president of the University 
of Texas. 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER 











wh 


He GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


You haven’t seen New York until you’ve seen 
Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t seen Rockefeller 
Center until you’ve taken the Guided Tour, including 
all points of interest and the inspiring 50-mile view 
from the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 
SPECIAL GUIDED TOUR, INCLUDING OBSERVATION 
ROOF— $1.00 . . . OBSERVATION ROOF ONLY —40¢. 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. 












ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


OBSERVATION 


Williamsport Magazine 
Wins 

Cherry and White, publication of the 
Williamsport High School, was one of 
the winners in the annual national con- 
test among school publications conducted 


when you 
come fo 


NEW YORK 
* 


View of the Hudson 
River and New Jersey 
from the top deck of 
the Observation Roof 


by the National Tuberculosis Association 
with the cooperation of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. The Wil- 
liamsport publication won on the basis of 
its feature story on the Christmas Seal 
and tuberculosis work. 

This publication, along with the other 
winners in the contest, was exhibited at 
the annual convention of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association at Columbia 
University, New York City, March 14 
to 16. The winning school publications 
are also to be shown at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation in Cleveland in the first week of 
June. 

Selection of winners was made on the 
basis of best news stories, feature stories, 
and editorials in publications of high 
schools, junior high schools, and elemen- 
tary schools. The general theme was 
“The Story Behind the Christmas Seal.” 

Twenty-five states submitted entries 
and the contest in Pennsylvania was 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis Society. 
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Better Health for School Children 


(From page 299) 


time has been allowed for removal of wax from ears. Most 
of the defects noted have received the cooperation of parents 
and the children have been taken to their family physicians 
who interpreted the report for the parents and advised them 


accordingly. 
Yearly Examinations 


In conclusion we feel that more comprehensive school 
examinations should be made yearly. The results of these 
examinations should be summarized in order to present a 
true picture of the current findings, and that the state of 
health from year to year may be properly compared, the fact 
that fifty-one per cent of the children are underweight must 
be recognized, and efforts must be made in the ensuing year 
to reduce this high percentage. Plans must be made ade- 
quately to care for the 12% with visual defects and 15% 
needing dental care. The fact that 12% of those that were 
examined had albumen appearing in their urine is too high 
to ignore. It is felt that if nothing more had been discovered 
than the presence of a considerable amount of albumen and 
casts in the urine, the examination in our district would have 
been worth while. It is our intention to continue these ex- 
aminations yearly and to check back carefully that the defects 
may receive the proper attention. 


Make yourselves worthy of great books, for your enjoy- 
ment of them will depend largely upon what you bring to 
them.—André Maurois in The Art of Living. 


Sixth Graders Visit Ice Cutter 

Sixth graders of Keystone Elementary School in Upper 
Darby, under the guidance of Ward Officer Hopkins, parent 
of one of the boys in the class, recently inspected the newest 
of the Federal Government’s ice cutters. The 3,000 ton vessel, 
most modern of the ice-breakers, was tied up at a Delaware 
River pier. 

Frantically-talking youngsters covered every nook and 
crevice of the cruiser, from Pilot’s cabin to engine room. 
Culinary feature of the excursion was the savory clam chowder 
being prepared in the galley by the Chinese cook. 

The students learned that this type of cutter works by 
riding up on the ice and breaking down through it. After it 
has cleared a watery path, commercial and naval navigation 
may be carried on. 

Following the visit to the ship a neutrality river patrol 
boat, a Norwegian cargo vessel with West Indian sugar, and 
the Delaware Bridge were seen by those making the trip. 


TARENTUM’S COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM 


For its commencement program Tarentum High School 
used a panel discussion on the topic, “How Tarentum High 
School Prepares Its Students for Life.” The general aim was 
to show the public the aims, ideals, and activities of the school. 
Each senior chose a department in which he was interested 
and wrote a paper discussing aims, contributions, benefits, 
deficiencies, requirements, etc., and from the material col- 
lected from these papers questions and answers were formul- 
ated which were used commencement night. The salutator- 
ian introduced the idea of the panel discussion to the audience. 
and the valedictorian summarized the points the school 
wished emphasized. 
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Pickings from the St. | 


Louis Convention, AASA 


But the changing times do demand 
new skills. Confucius is reputed to have 
written that “one picture is worth 10,000 
words.” Our modern age apparently is 
acting on that principle with the result 
that the citizen at every turn is con- 
fronted with pictures, graphs, and sym- 
bols designed to influence his thought 
or feeling. So that to teach the child 
to read, the school is confronted with 
including in the curriculum, the develop- 
ment of skill in reading the visual means 
of communication. These are but il- 
lustrations of the extent to which the 
curriculum is keeping pace with the de- 
mand for developing skills needed in 
successful living.—J. Cayce Morrison, As- 
sistant Commissioner for Research, State 
Education Department, Albany, New 
York. 





So to keep us out of war, we must be 
strong, strong to resist armed attack, 
strong to resist the attack of ideas. We 
need the armor of military power, the 
armor of physical health, the armor of 
religious belief and the armor of love, 
abiding love, in our country and in the 
American dream. Then we shall be 
strong. Then, I think, there is a chance 
that we may not be forced into war. The 
members of the Youth Congress paraded 
with the sign “Scholarships, not battle- 
ships.” The theme of this talk is that 
we need both—William F. Russell, 
Dean, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York, N. Y. 


Coordination of school and community 
services so that all children may receive 
needed care without waste and duplica- 
tion of effort has become of prime im 
portance. The general report of the 
White House Conference on Children in 
a Democracy reminds us that “Too often 
people have failed to realize the simpl!e 
truth that the child cannot be broken 
up into parts: one for the parent; an- 
other for the teacher; one for the public 
official; another for the playground and 
the church.”—Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.- 


To summarize, the doctor wants the 
schools to teach: 

(a) Health, and not disease. 

(b) How to live, and not a short course 
in medicine. 

(c) Protection and effective use of the 
body. 

(d) Personal 
sonal health. 

(e) The citizen’s 
community health. 

—W. W. Bauer, Director, Bureau of 
Health Education, American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, III. 


The fate of democracy and the welfare 
of every citizen depend upon leadership 


responsibility for per- 


responsibility for 
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that places honesty, integrity, and human 
values above all other—Merle ]. Abbett, 
Superintendent of Schools, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 


j 

The function of education, particularly 
in special education is conceived as “pro- 
moting growth”—physical growth, men- 
tal growth, social growth and emotional 
adjustment. The procedure in special 
education must be “guidance” —guidance 
in all the areas I have indicaéed. Further- 
more, it is more than just “child guid- 
ance”; for teachers must work with par 
ents, social and public health agencies, 
teachers in regular grades—they must 
help unlock the doors of industry—John 
]. Lee, General Adviser, Department of 














. 4 If you would like a Free Sample of Alka-Seltzer, write to 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., Department STM-15, Elkhart, Ind. 


YOULL FEEL BETTER 
WITH ALKA-SELTZER 


THE TRUE VALUE OF 


Alka-Seltzer 


py THE REL/EF 11 OFFERS IN 


SO MANY 





N buying Alka-Seltzer, as 


with anything else, true value should be 
measured in terms of resu/ts—or what it actually 
does for you. And that’s where the real economy of 
Alka-Seltzer stands out. You're not buying just a headache 
remedy—although Alka-Seltzer does offer fast, pleasant 
relief in headaches. Nor is it merely an alkalizer to relieve 
i \ the discomfort of acid-indigestion and upset stomach. 
Alka-Seltzer provides that kind of relief, too—but in ad- 
dition, you'll find that it’s mighty helpful in muscular 
pains and fatigue, and also relieving cold discomfort. 
For convenient, all-around usefulness and true economy, 
be wise—buy A/ka-Selizer. 





Special Education, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
The best way for the teacher to promoie 
her own security is to develop a type of 
education that functions better in the 
lives of all the students. A modern edu- 
cational system will increasingly be built 
around the major functional areas of life, 
such as health, work, and leisure. The 
school systems that are moving toward 
such programs do not have to bother 
about the support of schools. The com- 
munity sees that this is the best expendi- 
ture of its money. This is the only way 
real security can be obtained by any 
teacher.—Harold F. Clark, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y. C. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a tew ot the mew books sent us by publishers. 


We include only those that we commend to the tavorable 


attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which 


they may never have the time to read. 


enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


MatTHeMatics Revi—ew EXERCISES. 
Smith and Leslie T. Fagan. 280 pp. Ginn. 
$1.28 

A problem book designed both as a supple- 

mentary’ text and as a final review. A _ sufh- 
cient number of problems under each of the 
topics now included in the College Entrance 
Examination Beta and Gamma requirements are 
given to ensure mastery on the part of the 
pupil. At the end of the book there are two 
final review exercises covering the entire range 
of topics included in the Beta and Gamma re- 
quirements. 


POOH? SSS SOSH OSOEH EE HH 
; I IP os 
sab adil “Setee ter 
“SOUTH OF THE BORDER" t- 


MEXICO 


10 DAY 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS 
This is the year for MEXICO 95 up 


rich in native color, glamor- 
ous history, modern art, ar- 
cheological lore and scenic 
beauty—Mexico, delightfully 
cool in summer and so easily and inexpen- 
sively accessible on these low-cost tours of 
the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions Travel Bureau, Inc., in the interests 
of the GOOD NEIGHBOR MOVEMENT. 


8 DAYS in and around MEXICO CITY 








San Antonio 
and return 













SAN MARTIN 
TEXMELUCAN 














Side trip for COAST-to-COAST TOURISTS 


Eight departures, June 29 to Aug. 18, inclu- 
sive. Minimum round trip all-expense-inclu- 
sive Coach fares from San Antonio $95— 
Ft. Worth $108—New Orleans $116—Memphis 
$118—Kansas City $123—St. Louis $119. 
Tours can be joined at any of these points. 

Pullman accommodations also available. 


For complete free information consult 
your own travel agent or use coupon. 





World Federation of Education Associations | 

Travel Bureau, Inc. 

1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. c. | 

Please send further information regarding | 

your Mexico City Tours. | 
l 
| 
| 
| 
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David P. 








SUPERINTENDENT'S Quote Book. Selected by 
John G. Rossman, superintendent of schools, 
Warren. 30 pp. Scott, Foresman 

Superintendent Rossman, for about 30 years, 
has been selecting quotations which have ap- 
pealed to him for use in connection with his 
administrative work. He publishes them in 
hopes that other persons in supervisory posi- 
tions will find them of use. The quotations fall 
under the headings of knowledge, administra- 
tion, teaching, character, vocation, youth, school, 
parenthood, reading, learning, democracy, phil- 
osophy. 


Watt Disney’s Pinoccnto. Walt Disney and 
Dorothy Baruch. 90 pp. Here THEY ARE. 
Walt Disney and Ardra Wavle. 56 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $0.68 each 

A school edition of Walt Disney’s Pinocchio, 

adapted from Collodi and told by Dorothy 
Baruch. The book is for second-grade children 
or for older children as a remedial reader. It 
tells the most popular incidents from the story 
in simple words and sentence structure. The 
illustrations show the characters just as they 
are seen in the popular film version. Here They 
Are is for earliest reading and introduces the 
four familiar Walt Disney favorites—Mickey 
Mouse, Minnie Mouse, Pluto, and Donald Duck. 
The four are out for a walk, and Donald's 
curiosity, as usual, gets him into trouble. For- 
tunately, what might have been disaster for all 
four turns out to be an exciting adventure that 
brings them safely home again. A guide for 
teachers gives general suggestions for the series 
of Walt Disney story books and specific sug- 
gestions for each book. 


A. W. Abrams and E. L. 
326 pp. Illus. Iroquois Pub- 


Wortp GEOGRAPHY. 
Thurston. 
lishing Co. 

The 1940 edition of this geography aims to 
help the student understand the changes which 
are taking place in the world today by em- 
phasizing the economic importance of countries 
and dependencies. The final chapter draws to- 
gether the threads of knowledge which the 
pupil has acquired and gives a picture of the 
world today which includes an explanation of 
the causes and events leading up to the struggles 
which now bother mankind. 

Tuts Way Prease. Eleanor Boykin. 336 pp. 
Illus. Macmillan 

A book on manners which is a volume of 
the American Youth Series, edited by Thomas 

H. Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity. The social problems covered include: 

Personal Habits that Count, Your Clothes, In- 

troducing People and Being Introduced, Invita- 

tions and Responses, Parties, Games and Sports- 
manship, Boys and Girls, Manners in Business. 

The author hopes that her book will spare boys 

and girls some embarrassing moments and help 

them get pleasure from living. — Illustrations 
were drawn by Chicki Lasley; references and 
study helps extend the effectiveness of the book. 


Wuat Do I Do Now? Mildred M. Payne. 
120 pp. Gregg. $0.76 

This “Guide to Correct Conduct and Dress for 
Business People” provides a training in person- 
ality traits that are essential if our students are 
to obtain and retain positions. In a detailed 
way, each of the ten chapters covers one of the 
following topics: Personality, Habits That Annoy, 
Background, Personal Appearance, Faring Forth, 
At Dinner, Voice and Conversation, Introduc- 
tions, Travel, and Correspondence. These topics 
are covered in the same order in the workbook 
that is available. This material trains the stu- 
dent in what to do by having him do it. A 
teacher’s manual provides comments and an- 
swers for both the text and workbook. 
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Livinc WitH Science. Morris Meister. Book 
I, Air and Water, 190 pp; Food and Sun- 
shine, 182 pp. $1.40. Book II, Life and 
the Weather, 190 pp; Man and His Neigh- 
bors, 206 pp. $1.44. Book III, Needs of 
Living Things, 375 pp; Life and Energy, 
391 pp. $1.80. Scribner’s 

In these books each unit seeks to interpret 

an aspect of living and draws from all the 
sciences. that which helps to make it significant. 
Each chapter begins with an opening that de- 
scribes a science adventure or some incident 
from the biography of one of the great scientists. 
Then, the material is presented in a popular 
style with many illustrations which will lure 
boys and girls to read it. Teaching helps con- 
sist of: a page of problem pictures, a review 
test, things to read about and think about, 
things to make and do. At the end of each 
book is a section, How to Organize and Con- 
duct a Science Club. 


Strep By STEP IN Enc.isH. F. H: Bair, Elma 


A. Neal, Inez Foster, Allie P. Storm. Bet- 
ter English Usage, 296 pp. Fun With 


Words, 242 pp. With Tongue and Pen, 
271 pp. Words and Their Use, 299 pp. 
Illus. Macmillan 
This language series enables the student to 
learn “step by step” each principle of good 
English before going to the next. The material 
centers on activities of the child’s everyday life. 
The pictures, in color and black and white, are 
good; skill drills, notebook work, etc., should 
be fun for pupils. 


New Worx—P tay Books. Gates, Peardon, and 
others. Illus. MacMillan 
Unit readers for the second grade in this 
series are 1. We Go Away. 2. Pueblo Indian 
Stories. 3. Animals Work, Too. 4. Animals 
Are Fun. 5. Always Ready. 6. Brownie and 
His Friends. 


Porms oF Topay. Edited by Alice C. Cooper. 
412 pp. Ginn. $1.20 

A new enlarged edition containing poetry 
which reflects the twentieth century. The poems 
are arranged to contribute to the pupils’ widen- 
ing horizon: Life in the Open, Home and Early 
Life, Ballads and Narrative Poems, Nature and 
Her Moods, Places and Persons, Beauty and 
Truth in the Commonplace, Social Ideals and 
Problems, Hope and High Endeavor. Enjoy- 
ment of poetry is the primary purpose of the 
book, but a few helps—brief biographical notes, 
simple discussion of the major poetic forms, 
and some general suggestions for the teacher's 
use—contribute to the aim in view. 


Conpuctinc ExPERIENCES IN ENGLIsH. Angela 
M. Broening, Chairman. D. Appleton- 
Century for National Council of Teachers 
of English. $2.25 ; 

Three years ago the National Council of 
Teachers of English appointed a committee to 
gather material on experience-curriculum teach- 
ing. The committee’s report has just been pub- 
lished under the title, “Conducting Experiences 
in English.” The book is made up of contribu- 
tions from 274 successful teachers and admin- 
istrators in elementary, secondary, and _teacher- 
training schools throughout the country, with 
interpretive comment by the committee mem- 
bers. Twenty-two Pennsylvania teachers con- 
tributed material to the survey. The result, as 
the preface states, is “a concrete account of the 
dynamic process of adjusting the English cur- 

riculum to a changing school population, a 

changing society, and a changing philosophy of 

education.”—Miriam B. Booth, Pennsylvania 

Representative of the Public Relations Commit- 

tee, National Council of the Teachers of English. 
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SuccrEss THROUGH SALESMANSHIP. J. Murray 
Hill and R. G. Walters, Grove City Col- 
lege. 436 pp. Illus. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.60 

This book has been prepared especially for 
private schools and colleges. It is intended for 
prospective office workers as well as for pros- 
pective salespeople, so all the principles dis- 
cussed have been made to apply to the work of 
bookkeepers, stenographers, and other office em- 

ployees. Units are devoted to developing a 

good. personality, salesmanship as applied to 

letter-writing, advertising, getting a position. 

Pictures illustrate the principles applied to sales 

situations. 

Everypay Biotocy. Francis D. Curtis, Otis W. 
Caldwell, Nina Henry Sherman. 698 pp. 
Illus. Ginn. $1.92 

The illustrations in this biology challenge 
learning. Underneath them are questions which 
serve as leads to arouse interest in the mate- 
rial of the unit. There is emphasis in the social 
and economic significance of biology and in the 
opportunities for application of biological knowl- 
edge in common experiences and activities. At- 
tention is given to health education, the per- 
sonal biology of the everyday citizen, vacation- 
time biology, and conservation. The book has 

a variety of exercise material and a testing pro- 

gram. 


EDUCATION AND EconoMic WELL-BEING IN 
AMERICAN Democracy. John K. Norton 
for the Educational Policies Commission, 
NEA and AASA. 227 pp. Illus. 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
$0.50 


The Educational Policies Commission has is- 
sued a fourth volume in the “Education in 
American Democracy” series. Basing its argu- 
ments on the conclusions of eminent economists, 
the Commission declares that.the right kind and 
amount of education for every youth tends to 
increase the production and to improve the use 
and distribution of economic goods and services, 
thereby increasing the national income. It pro- 
poses adoption of a three-point program: 

1. Expansion of the American school system 
to provide every child with a minimum of ten 
years’ schooling while increasing the average 
number of years’ schooling from ten to four- 
teen; 

2. Further development of carefully planned 
vocational education, along with general edu- 
cation, to give more youth the necessary prepara- 
tion for productive jobs; 

3. Provision of this education on an “effec- 
tively free” basis so that all youth can go as far 
in school or college as their talents permit. 

A partial list of ideas and principles concern- 
ing the program outlined in the book includes: 

Educational opportunity, instead of being a 
solvent of class lines based on hereditary wealth 
and position, threatens to become a cement which 
sets and perpetuates these distinctions. 

Education’s contributions to the spiritual, 
ethical, and intellectual realms have always been, 
and will always be, of greater significance than 
those in the sphere of material things. 

Opportunity more and more lies along the 
route of extensive general education and specific 
trade or professional training. 

Education should aim at better understanding 
of industrial relations. 

Education is needed for wiser purchasing and 
consumption. 

The secondary school should take account of 
the fact that most students, except those plan- 
ning to enter higher educational institutions, 
need to get and hold jobs immediately upon 
leaving school. 


Drums Beat IN Otp Caroxina. Albert Leeds 
Stillman. 256 pp. Winston. $2 
During the year 1770 there was much talk 
in the colonies of rebellion against the throne 
and the subsequent establishment of a new in- 
dependent country. The talk was idle, how- 
ever, for there could be no actual fight without 


| 
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I was a Stranger le Hospitals ! 


SIX MONTHS AGO I had never 
even had a serious illness. I felt 
fine,—full of energy and enthusi- 
asm. I was even a little ahead fi- 
nancially, with a good nest egg in 
the bank towards a vacation trip 
this June. 








5 | cial 
JUST A MONTH AGO I had bills 
on my desk—and WHAT bills! I 
knew that surgeons and nurses and 
hospitals came high but I didn’t 
know how high. And then—I got 
my check from THE EDUCATORS! 
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THREE MONTHS AGO the world 
looked pretty drab to me. There I 
was, flat on my back, after an early 
morning trip to the hospital and an 
emergency operation. A burst ap- 
pendix isn’t much fun, I can tell 
you! 














SO NEXT MONTH I’m on my way, 
because that check just about cov- 
ered my bills and my vacation fund 
wasn’t ruined after all. It’s a grand 
feeling. And am I glad now that I 
joined THE EDUCATORS! 





you. too, can be safe instead of sorry, with Educators’ year-round, 
low-cost protection. Use the coupon to get full details on our 


newest policy. 


 Bgi> 


The Educators-a Mutual 


EDUCATORS- 


a Mutual -.Accident 


Accident and Health Association 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


PSJ-540 


Send me, WITHOUT OBLIGATION, 


and Health Association 


Home Office: Lancaster, Pa. 


Street 


417 LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


I1104-A GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


information on how I can be protected. 








City or Town 
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gunpowder. Because the saltpetre necessary to 
its manufacture was obtainable only in small 
quantities, there was no gunpowder. Into this 
setting arrives young Jamie Hill, a boy without 
cause to love his King, if there ever was one. 
Fifteen-year-old Jamie Hill had been unfortunate 
enough to incur the reigning monarch’s dis- 
pleasure by accidentally killing one of his deer 
during an archery meet. He was sentenced to 
death but his hanging was commutated to exile 
in bondage in America. Before sighting the 
shores of the new continent, the ship on which 
young Jamie and his fellow-redemptioners were 
crossing was wrecked. How Jamie reached the 
coast of North Carolina not far from Hatteras, 


GOING TO THE N. 

Write Now for- 
cn pets th Ful As 
shows most direct subway 
and auto routes to all points 


of interest at the World's Fair 
and throughout New York City: 

















For complete comfort and convenience 
make this centrally located hotel your 
headquarters. All rooms with bath 


a a 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


18 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK CITY 








AROUND AMERICA 


5 
AIR-COOLED 174 PULLMANS 





Visiting two foreign countries 


CANADA AND OLD MEXICO 


SEEING—Banff . . , Lake Louise... 
Canadian Rockies . . Vancouver . . 
Seattle . . . Portland . . . Columbia River 
Highway . . San Francisco and its 
World’s Fair . . . Yosemite National Park 

. Los Angeles . . . Hollywood. . 
Movie Studios . . Catalina Island. . 
Pasadena . . Old Spanish Missions . . 
Old Mexico. 

Wonderful meals . . de luxe hotels 

. lots of sight-seeing . . handling 
of baggage. Enjoy your vacation In AIR 
CONDITIONED comfort. Lv. Chicago June 
16-30, July 14-28, August 11-25. 

OTHER ATTRACTIVE ALL- 

EXPENSE TRIPS TO 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
costs as low as $35 


Colorado and Estes Park 
. Yellowstone 





Alaska 

Glacier Park 

. Banff-Jasper . . . Glacier-California 

. . Montreal-Quebec . . Quebec-New 

England- Boston-New York . . . Sea 
Breeze cruises on U.S. steamers. 
Weekly departures 


ASK FOR FOLDERS 
POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington Chicago, Illinois 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 

















CaM fo 
AVER BROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. 
: Beautiful Mountain Estate surrounding 
lake “Atop the Poconos.” Sand Peach, 
= Golf, Clay Tennis Courts, Riding, Bi- 
” eycling, Activities Staff, Delicious Food 
astefully prepared. Evening entertain- 
ments. Latest Movies. Congenial Com- 
panions, Co-ed, Restricted. $20.00 Weekly. 
Booklet, Write N. Y. Office, 11 West 42nd St., 






LOn. 5-2197 
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survived, and lived to help the Continental Army 
make gunpowder provides an exciting story, 
both entertaining and informational. For grades 
6-12. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT. 
L. J. O’Rourke. 320 pp. Illus. Garden 
City Publishing Co., New York. $1 

This volume covers the range of federal, state, 

and municipal employment. It is written from 
a vocational-guidance point of view, and the 
requirements and the nature of jobs as well as 
the opportunities for work in public service are 
analyzed. Among the fields discussed are cler- 
ical work, engineering, law, medicine, teaching, 
the physical and social sciences, agriculture, law- 
enforcement, postal service, and mechanical and 
manual work. The information given includes 
the approximate number of positions, their loca- 
tion, educational and other qualifications re- 
quired, types of examinations given, salaries 
paid, and chances for advancement, as well as 
detailed information on how to apply. This 
book furnishes the student, whether preparing 
for a particular trade or profession or undecided 
as to his vocation, with knowledge of work op- 
portunities in the various fields in public em- 
ployment. 


A New GEOMETRY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Theodore Herberg and Joseph B. Orleans. 

401 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.36 
This book is described as “‘classroom-built—a 
demonstration of the way the mind works dur- 
ing the process of learning.” Its organization 
departs from the traditional’ Euclidian division 
into five books and substitutes twelve unified 
chapters. The authors feel that the arrange- 
ment facilitates teaching, learning, testing, and 
reviewing. The traditional sequence of topics, 
is, however, largely retained. For both college 
preparatory and non-college preparatory groups. 


Books Received 


A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44 St., N. Y. C.: 


ArcHERY. Reichart and Keasey. Lacrosse. 
Tad Stanwick. Ruipinc. J. J. Boniface. 
Ropinc. Bernard S. Mason. $1 each 


BADMINTON FOR WoMEN. Marjorie Hillas. 
Frecp Hockey Guipe. Elizabeth Y. Meyers. 
InpivipuaL Sports—archery, riding, tennis, 
golf. Margaret F. Newport. ReEcreEa- 
TIONAL GAMES AND SporTs—track and field. 
Lucia Ernst and A. Irene Horner. Sort- 


BALL, VOLLEYBALL. Ellen Mosbek and 
Norma Leavitt. Official Sports Library for 
Women. Paper edition. $0.25 each 


VisuaL Arps FOR TEACHING Sports. Therese 


Powdermaker 
, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 
Revised edition. Nellie B. Allen. 


Ginn and Co. 
Europe. 
$1.12 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
vised edition. S. Howard Patterson, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; A. W. Selwyn 
Little, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg; Henry 
R. Burch, Overbrook H. S., Philadelphia. 
$1.88 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 
NY OCe 
DiscovERING Our Wortp. A course in 
science for the middle grades. Book III. 
W. L. Beauchamp, Mary Melrose, Glenn O. 


Re- 


11qg-120 E, 23 St., 


Blough. $1 
Spain AND America. Second-year Spanish 
book. Doris K. Arjona, Rose L, Friedman, 


Esther P. Carvajal. $1.88 
South-Western Publishing Co., 201 W. Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio: 
AppLieD BusINEss ARITHMETIC. 
and R. R. Rice. $1.48 
Economic GerocrapHy. Third edition. Z. 
Carleton Staples and G. Morell York. $1.96 
InTRopucToRY Economics. J. H. Dodd. Re- 
vised edition. $1.60 


P. E. Curry 





May, 1949 


The Viking Press, 18 East 48 St., N. Y. C.: 
READING WITH CHILDREN. Anne T. Eaton. 
$2.50 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
LEARNING TO ComPpuTE. Book One and Book 
Two. Schorling, Clark, Potter, and Deady. 
$0.32 each 
SECOND NUMBER Book. 
$0.32 


Clark, Otis, Hatton. 


SoctaL-ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY. John N, 
Washburne. Specimen set. $0.15 
Pertinent Pamphlets 
Hanpsooxs On HicHerR Epucation. Architec- 


ture, Certified Public Accountancy, Certi- 
fied Shorthand Reporting, Dentistry, Engi- 
neering and Land Surveying, Medicine, 
Nursing, Optometry, Pharmacy, Podiatry, 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. Univer- 
sity of the State of New York 

CaTALoc oF Arps TO PERCEPTUAL LEARNING. 
November-December, 1939, issue of Pitts- 
burgh Schools, Board of Public Education, 
Pittsburgh 

CooKING, CARRYING, CAMPING ON THE APPA- 
LACHIAN Trait. A Manual for Beginners. 
S. W. Edwards, Box 331, Silver Spring, 


Maryland. $0.25 

GrowTtH THrouGH ScnHoot Livinc. $0.35 
EQuIPMENT AND SuppPLigs. $0.50.  Ex- 
PLORING YOUR CoMMUNITY. $0.35. Assn. 
for Childhood Education, 1201 16 St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

A Lesson From War. Elmer Davis. World 


Book Co.. Yonkers-or -Hudson, N. Y. 

On Our Way. An Educational Revue adapted 
from the Purposes of Education in Amer- 
ican Democracy. Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1201 16 St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. Single copies, free; additional copies, 
$0.10 each 

Our AmericAN Democracy. Running com- 
ment on 34 books and pamphlets. 100 
copies, $1.50. Democracy: A READING 


List. 287 annotated, selected references. 
$0.25. American Library Assn., Chicago, 
Ill. 


SuBJEcTs aND Story Priors. P. H. Pearson, 
Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. 

The following pamphlets may be received from 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: CotoniaL NaTIoNAL His- 
TORICAL PaRK, VIRGINIA; MorRRISTOWN Na- 
TIONAL HisroricaL Park, New _ JERSEY; 
Facts AsouT UNEMPLOYMENT; MINIMUM 
EssENTIALS OF INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY IN 
GUIDANCE 


Fourth Annual Conference 
on Elementary Education 


HE Department of Elementary 

School Principals of the National 
Education Association will hold its 
Fourth Annual Conference on Elemen- 
tary Education at the University of Wis- 
consin, July 6-19, 1940. This special two 
weeks’ course has been planned for those 
persons interested in the advancement of 
elementary education. 
Enriching the Elementary School 
Curriculum 

Each morning from 9:00 to 10:00 a. m. 

there will be a series of general demon- 
strations conducted by experts. The gen- 
eral assembly, which will be held from 
10:15 to 11:45 a.m., is carefully planned 
to give a well-rounded presentation of 
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School's ended. A joyous farewell 
to classroom routine. Free for 
your holiday sailing, free to en- 
joy gay cool days and nights in 
enchanting South America. 


SAIL ON UNITED STATES FLAG 
33,000-TON LUXURY LINERS 


5. 5. BRAZIL * $. 5. URUGUAY 
S. $. ARGENTINA 


38-Day Cruises from New York for 
BARBADOS « RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS « MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES ° TRINIDAD 
SAILINGS: June 14, June 28, 
July 12, July 26, August 9. 


CRUISE RATES: $360 Tourist; 
$550 First Class. 
Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or 


MOORE- 


McCORMACK 
_Ltntes 


5 Broadway, New York 





| for credit. 
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some problem of interest to those in the 
field of elementary education. From 
1:15 to 2:45 p.m. there will be held 
seminars on the most important prob- 
lems relating to the enrichment of the 
curriculum. 

Besides instructors from the regular 
staff members of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, such well- 
known educators have been invited as, 
William S. Gray, William H. Kilpatrick, 


| Willard E. Givens, Kate Wofford, Pru- 


dence Cutright, Paul J. Misner, Edwin 


| H. Reeder, and others. 


Social Activities 
There will be unusual opportunities 


| for recreation in and near the campus. | 


Swimming, tennis courts, golf courses, 
horseback riding, horseshoe pitching, 


| boating and fishing will be available. 


Tours through the city and campus, to 


the Wisconsin Dells, through a cheese | 
| factory, and many other activities are | 
| being planned. 


| Credit 


The course carries an upper division 


number, thus permitting upper division | 


students or graduate students to register 
Two college credits are 
offered. 

The fee of $16 includes registration, a 
copy of the volume of proceedings, use 
of the student recreation building, and 
services of the student infirmary in case 
of illness. 

Room and board in the dormitories 
will be $25 for the two weeks. A deposit 
of $5 should be sent to Eva G. Pinkston, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. for a reservation in the dorm- 


itory. Make check out to the University | 
| of Wisconsin. 


Application blanks and 
information may be secured from the 


| Department of Elementary School Prin- 


cipals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


| Washington, D. C. 


Discipline in the 
Elementary School 


Today we look upon discipline as a 
means of developing self-control by the 
pupils. The new trend is that the child 
is less in need of reformation than he is 
of the formation and fixation of char- 
acter. A little habit-forming is much 
better than character-reforming. Dr. 
Bagley says, “A well-disciplined school 


is one that is characterized by a fashion | 
of cooperation, order, and industry.” A | 


well-disciplined class is the result of 
definite planning on the part of the 
teacher. Factors in developing disciplin- 
ary habits and attitudes are: 

1. The teacher’s personality 


2. Keeping the pupil busy in inter- | 


ested activities 
3. The teacher’s mental control 


Many of disciplinary problems met in | 
the grade schools of today are similar | 


to those of the past. Some of these prob- 
lems: 


additional | 
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ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
FOR “TRAVEL AMERICA YEAR” | 


Every necessary item of expense included — 

railroad transportation in air-conditioned sleep- l 
| ingcars, meals, hotels and sightseeing... 

truly CAREFREE VACATIONS. l 


From CHICAGO and return toCHICAGO | 
CI ALASKA CRUISE... tnctudes Stow As: | 


famous Inside Passage together | 


with Glorious Glacier Park, Seat- 
tle, Vancouver, Canadian Rock- | 

*269" | 
+106" 


ies, Banff and Lake Louise—a 
three week cruise. Lv. Chicago 
June 28, July 12-26 and August 9 


[GLACIER PARK... 27-day 


tour—the glorious Rocky Moun- 
tains. Lv. Chicago Sundays... 


[ALL-AMERICAN TOUR... 


Greatest vacation bargain of the 
year — Glacier National Park, 
Puget Sound cruise, Victoria, 
Canada; Seattle, Portland, Co- 
lumbia River Drive, San Fran- 
cisco, Golden Gate Exposition, 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, Grand 
Canyon (Yosemite Park op- 
tional). 15 days, from Chicago 
fortnightly commencing June 30 


| (15% TOUR DE LUXE... 


Glacier Park, Canadian Rockies, 
Pacific Northwest, San Fran- 
cisco’s Exposition, Grand Can- 
yon, plus Waterton Lakes Park, 
Vancouver and Victoria, Canada; 
Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles. 
| 21 wonderful days. Lv. Chicago 
June 29, July 6,13, 27, Aug.3, 10 


1 CANADIAN ROCKIES— 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST ... 


Banff, Lake Louise, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Canada; Puget Sound 
cruise, Seattle, Glacier National 
Park, 13 days. Lv. Chicago June 
30, July 14-21, August 4-18... 


1 GLACIER PARK AND YEL- 
LOWSTONE ... The largest and 


most spectacular national parks 
in one complete tour— glaciers 
and geysers. 12 days. Lv. Chi- 
cago Sundays.... 


(DUDE RANCHES .. . ret us 


help you find just what you want 
in the way of accommodations 
and rates... Wealso offer all- 
expense tours which include real 
Montana ranches. 15-day tour 
as low as $126.35. 10-day tour 


(7 days on ranch) ......... *108* 


(Correspondingly low through fares 
from all points east of Chicago.) 


| Vx a wonderful western escorted tour 


174" 


324" 


*185° 


176" 


check above list and ask for descriptive 
folders. Or, let us plan a low net cost inde- 
pendent trip for you. Write 
P. H. YORKE 
General Agent 
Great Northern Ry. 


pt. Dept. P 
504 Finance Building 602 H. W. Oliver Bldg. 1 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. E. ROHMER 
District Pass’r Agent 
Great ——a Ry. or 

t. 
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SUGGESTIONS | 
=. 


Attend the N. E. A. in Mil- 
waukee. Then treat yourself 
to a post-convention trip to 
the glorious West. Chicago 
and North Western offers 
comfortable air-condi- | 
tioned trains and low 
round trip fares from Chi- | 
cago or Milwaukee. Here 
is the list of 1940 bargains. 





| 





'h 
| 
SAN FRANCISCO and NEW YORK 


World’s Fairs on one glorious circle trip, 
from any puint in the United States, by any 
route you choose—round sine 
rail fare in coaches, only . . $90. 00 
In Pullmans (berth extra) . - $135.00 
For routing in one direction via ‘the Canadian 
Rockies, additional charge of $5.00 will apply. 
PACIFIC COAST — San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Pacific North- 
west. All the high spots of the West Coast 
on one grand circle tour. Round 's 
trip in coaches, from Chicago 65. 00 


BOULDER DAM —Lake Mead. En route to 


or from California. Tours 
from Las Vegas, Nevada, ata nominal charge. 


— Sublime mountain vacation- 
COLORADO te overnight oe Me 
Chicago, aslowas. . . 31. 10 


YELLOWSTONE—Mazic land of geysers, 


ial Pullnans” (be pompene. 
ound trip in Pullmans (bert 
extra), from Chicago. . . . $49 30 


ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NAT'L 


— See all three awe-inspiring wonder- 

— a: on 2 tour. t a trip to 
edar City in Pullmans (bert 

extra), from Chicago. . . $50. 60 


BLACK HILLS, $0. DAK.—Hiehes« 


mountains 
east of the Rockies. Picturesque. Romantic. 
Site of Mt. Rushmore ce ; 
from Chicago, aslowas . ’ $26. 45 


SUN VALLEY, IDAHO ance moun- 


tain resort on 
~ edge of America’ % est Wilderness.” 
ound trip in coaches, from 
Chicago .. iis . $54, 90 


CANADIAN ROCKIES—2=24, _ inwion, 


Vancouver n 
route to or from the Pacific Coast. 
Round trip in ‘ena hone $65 00 


Chicago . . « « 
$105.00 


— Midnigh Su ie ‘. 

ALASKA he ; ne Senile 
p fi 

f Wi Upper | 

NORTH woops se nates 


— Forest playground of the Middle 
West, from Chicago, as low as . . $9. 35 


p= == =MAIL THIS COUPON= = = 


i R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago and North Western Rv 


f Devt. 119—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. | 
Please send information about a trip to 

l Re ee eR STAR See ee er I 

| OE io Cicer cccnccakekeoreGuessiae l 

l 0 Also all-expense tours. 5 








If student, state grade______.___- 


Chicago and North Western 
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The spoiled and selfish child | 
2. Temper tantrums | 
Anti-social adjustment of the in- | 
vd to the group | 
. Wilful disregard of authority | 
; | aa: 
. Meanness 
7. Lying 
8. os 
y. Attitudes of self-satisfaction 
10. Insolence 
Lack of respect for the rights of 
sees 
12. Self-centered and susceptible to 
external impressions 
The conditions causing these problems 
are the conditions in the home; the con- 
ditions in the school; and the changing 
social conditions. Since a large part of 


NV 


| the child’s habits are formed before the 


age of ten, the parents are largely respon- 


| sible for the formation of the child’s de- 
| sirable and undesirable habits. 


There is | 
too liberal abandonment of discipline 
and subordination of the child. Brutal 
punishments of the past have given way 
to soft, effeminate indulgences by the 
parents. Selfish and overbearing in- | 
stincts develop and the parents are un- 


| able to develop correct moral and social | 
| traits. 


Home visits, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, character-building lessons, and in- | 
dividual conferences are effective means | 
of achieving wholesome growth in dis- 
cipline. On occasions the child must be 
controlled by other measures, for not all 
children respond to the same type of con- 
trol—Catharine A. Bright, Fifth and 
Spring, Reading, in the Bulletin of the 
Teachers Advisory Council of the Read- 
ing School District. 


A Call to Science Teachers 


Under the direction of the Suburban 
Principals’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
a committee of science teachers has been | 
working on a course of study for the 
non-academic pupil. After working for 
some time with the idea of making 
source units, the committee decided to 
get as many teachers as possible to contri- 
bute a detailed account of some teaching 
unit that has been particularly helpful 
as seen from student and teacher reac- 
tions. The teaching units are to be in 
the physical and biological fields of roth, | 
11th, and 12th grade levels. Thus, if | 
you teach physics, chemistry, or biology 
you probably have a contribution to 
make. It is hoped that enough of these 
master teaching units may be collected | 
to make it worth while to classify and | 
distribute them to the science teachers 
of the State for their help and evaluation. 

Since these teaching units will be dis- 
tributed to teachers who have little or 
no equipment except home-made ap- 
paratus, as well as to those who have ela- 
borate equipment, the amount or kind 
of apparatus used in your teaching unit | 
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NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 
RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





WHEN IN NEW YORK.. 
TEACHERS PREFER 
THE BARBIZON 


Young women whodointeresting 
things prefer living in the inter- 
esting Barbizon Manner. Its 
fashionable address, its conve- 
nience to important business 
centers, schools, museums, art 
galleries and theatres make it an 
ideal residence for young women. 
Consider too its other advantages 

. daily recitals and lectures... 


music and art studios... . a fine 


library .. . swimming pool... 
gymnasium . . . squash courts 
.sun deck... terraces... all 


the cultural pursuits and physi- 
cal activities that smart young 


women enjoy. 


700 rooms, each with a radio 
Tariff: from $2.50 per day 
from $12 per week 


Write for descriptive booklet TM 


The Lx 
thle. ADGt 





ez. 
> 


LEXINGTON AVE., at 63rd ST. 





NEW YORK CITY 
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COLORADO 


HERE’S romance in 
the very air of the 
West. Amazing scenic 
wonders, traditional 
Western hospitality, 
exhilarating, invigorat- 
ing climate, gay, care- 
free companions . . . all these become integral 
parts of your Western vacation. 


The new, streamlined, Diesel-powered ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN ROCKET serves the vacation 
regions of both Denver and Colorado Springs. 
Equipment includes Diner-Cocktail Lounge, 
Observation Car, improved reclining seat Chair 
Cars, latest type Pullmans with roomettes, dou- 
ble bedrooms, compartments and _ sections. 
Stewardess-Nurse service. No Extra Fare. 

Go the Scenic Colorado Way to the GOLDEN 
GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION on San 
Francisco Bay. Return by the Golden State 
Route on the de luxe Golden State Limited 
or the economy-luxury Californian. 

Ask cee Rock Island Escorted and Independ- 
ent All-Expense Tours 


‘YE YELLOWSTO NE 








* to Colorado, Yellow- | 
, stone, the Southwest, 
halt California and the | 
‘ Canadian Rockies. 
eee 
‘ Special summer fares. 


Go one way—return an- 
other. Liberal stopovers. 


A NEW HIGH IN STREAMLINED LUXURY 
—THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 





CALIFORNIA 





LINCOLN BURGHER, D. F. & P. A. 

1204 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 

ga re Pa., Phone yeaa 2038 or 
. H. HEAD, D. F. & P. 

1428 Gulf Blidg., fe a Pa., 


Please send complete travel information: 


O Colorado and the Rocky Mountain Rocket 
0 California 00 Yellowstone 


Ee AE Rees NON Wie See cok cee ecedonncas 


Phone Atlantic 5673 
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need not prevent you from handing it in | 

for someone else’s help. | 
Will you make a special point to write | 

up a teaching unit and send it to: | 
The Upper Darby Junior High School | 
c/o Raymond L. Davis 
Science Committee Chairman 


A Number Work Unit 

















To stimulate interest in the learning 
of the number facts and to bring before 
the children in a practical way the ap- 
plication of this knowledge, the second 
grade of the Craig School, Uniontown, 
found the unit of storekeeping extremely | 
profitable. | 

While this type of project has been | 
used many times, in this particular case | 
the teacher, Grace L. Brooke, planned | 
the unit in so realistic a setting that it 
was quite a business venture. 

During the month of February, the 
children collected empty boxes and labels | 
from cans. All this time, each child was 
putting forth his best effort to qualify 
for the store managership or for clerk. 
By the first of March, it was gratifying 
to see with what accuracy the children 
made out each customer’s sales slip and 
counted his change. Of course, the 
many opportunities to teach courtesy in 
answering the telephone calls and deal- 
ing with customers were not overlooked. 

By the first of April, the project had 
served its purpose and the store was dis- 
pensed with before there had been the | 
least lagging of interest. | 


Travel Query Column 

The information given here has been 
secured from the Ask Mr. Foster Travel 
Service, through whose cooperation we 
are able to provide this service for our 
readers. Your queries are invited. The 
answers of unusual interest will be pub- 
lished in this column, the remainder will 
be answered by mail. A stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope must be sent with your 
inquiry to Travel Ouery, State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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FAIR Me “TREAT”. 
for TEACHERS-- 


Your trip to the 1940 World’s Fair will 
cost less if you stay at the Hotel Times 
Square . . . New York’s friendly host to 
thrifty teachers. Ideally located on trans- 
portation lines to the Fair and educational 
and recreational centers. 


Singles $2.00 to $3.50 
Doubles $3.00 to 6.00 


HOTEL TIMES SQUARE 


43d St. West of Broadway 
* NEW YORK x 














TEACHER 
into BRIDE 

















VERY year a number of T. P. U. mem- 

bers retire from teaching to marry or 
to enter other fields of work. But T. P. U. 
continues to protect them against accident 
and sickness. Once a member, T. P. U.’s 
liberal protection is yours for keeps. 


More than 27,000 members let T. P. U. 
protect them against the financial hazards 
of sudden misfortune. Thev have a price- 
less peace-of-mind—and it costs them only 
a few cents a day. 


SPU 
Teachers Protective Union 


TPU Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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Einar W. JAcossEN, superintendent of 
schools in Oakland, California, has been 
appointed dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Jacobsen’s appointment is effective Sep- 
tember 1. He will succeed Frank W. 
Shockley who has been acting dean for 
the last year and one-half. Mr. Shock- 
ley, director of the extension division 
and of summer sessions, will continue 
these duties. 


Carmon Ross, president of the State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, since 1934, 
has tendered his resignation to the board 
of trustees effective August 15. 


Aime H. Dovcetre, State Teachers 
College, Edinboro, is the representative of 
the Eastern Arts Association on the Na- 
tional Commission on Cooperative Cur- 
riculum Planning. This Commission is 
made up of nineteen national organiza- 
tions of teachers formed to promote the 
interests of their respective subject fields 
and develop a curriculum organized in 
terms of the needs and interests of chil- 
dren and youth. The Commission in- 
cludes representatives of national bodies 
of teachers in the fields of modern and 
classical languages, English, the sciences, 
health and physical education, home 
economics, business education, music, art, 
journalism, speech, and mathematics. 


Frora Martua Tuurston has been ap- 
pointed director of kindergarten educa- 
tion at the State Teachers College, West 
Chester. 


Roserta Barnett has been appointed 
head of the department of speech and 
drama at the State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg. 


Joun G. Kirk, director of commercial 
education in the Philadelphia schools, 
was elected president of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association at its con- 
vention in Atlantic City in March. 


N. Wituram Newsom, professor of 
education at Temple University, spoke to 
the history teachers of Abington High 
School on the subject “The Nature of 
Curricular Constitution,” February 29. 


Francis H. W. Martey, at present 
head of the science department, Ali- 
quippa High School, has been appointed 
as assistant high school principal. 


Rospert G. BekNREUTER, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology at the Pennsylvania 
State College, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the newly-formed Commission on 
Health Education which will produce the 
1942 yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


Mrs. JANE Epwarps Rerzer has been 
elected a teacher in the Pfeiffer school, 
Rochester Township, Beaver County, to 
take the place of Mrs. Irene Wahl Mc- 


Calmon who resigned. 


Lester L. Fenr of the Beaver Falls 
High School has been elected assistant 
superintendent of the Beaver Falls schools 
in charge of vocational training in the 
junior high schools. 


Ravpu Derz, Jr., tax expert, member 
of the Associated Tax Consultants of 
Philadelphia, spoke on the program of 
the general teachers’ meeting of the Ab- 
ington Township schools in February. 
Mr. Deitz listed the various possible de- 
ductions, explained such mysteries as 
earned income credit, capital loss, depre- 
ciation and repair, etc., went into the 
personal-exemption, marital-exemption, 
and dependent problems in detail, and 
stressed the fact that the tax itself is 
computed only on net income. Mr. Deitz 
came on the invitation of J. C. Weirick, 
superintendent of the Abington Town- 
ship schools, through the courtesy of 
J. L. Michel, treasurer of the Abington 
Bank and Trust Company. 


He ten P. Brices, librarian of Abington 
High School, reports that library instruc- 
tion for sophomore B classes will start 
next week. The English classes will de- 
vote one period each week to learning 
how to use filing cards and encyclopedias 
and where to find the various types of 
books. 


G. Morris Smiru, president of Susque- 
kanna University, has announced that a 
iwo-year secretarial course will be offered 
en the campus next fall when the insti- 
tution launches its eighty-third collegi- 
ate year. The course will be available 
for those who wish to prepare for private 
secretarial and office work. The curri- 
culum is being set up by Dean Russell 








WHY FORFEIT or give up something rightfully YOURS ? ? ? 


Our Income Protection plan protects you from the FIRST DAY of illness at the FULL RATE 
whether confined to the house or not 
COLUMBIAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
Binghamton, New York 
For information write TEACHERS DIVISION, Box 82, Valencia, Pa. 
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Galt so that on the completion of the 
course the student will be fitted for pri- 
vate secretarial and office work. Also, 
should the student at the end of the two- 
year course decide to continue on and 
receive a college degree, it will be pos- 
sible to do this in the regular four-year 
commercial course. Those who complete 
Susquehanna’s two-year secretarial course 
will be awarded a certificate in secretarial 
work, 


Camp Ca.irorNliA, a non-profit organi- 
zation sponsored by the State Teachers 
College, California, will open its fourth 
season on July 1. The Camp has a three- 
fold purpose, providing: (a) a corrective 
program for the individual with defec- 
tive speech, (b) a training program in 
speech correction for classroom and 
speech correction teachers, (c) and a 
program of nature education for teachers, 
students, and nature counselors. Descrip- 
tive booklets of Camp California’s pro- 
gram may be had by writing to Paul N. 
Walker, camp director, or to Darrel J. 
Mase, director of speech correction, State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsy]l- 


vania. 


Tue Sunsury Boarp oF EpucarTIon, 
after the death of Superintendent Ira S. 
Brinser, called on the department of edu- 
cation of Bucknell University to assist in 
carrying on until the new superintendent 
was elected. Walter H. Sauvain was as- 
signed on a part-time basis to supervise 
in the elementary grades, and C. W. 
Voris received a similar assignment in 
the secondary schools. These men are 
relieved entirely from administrative 
duties and the rating of teachers. Joseph 
L. Ray, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation, has assumed the administrative 
functions. 


Tue Att Pennsytvania High School 
Band, composed of the cream of the 
players of each district, will hold its 
Festival at Sharon, May 2, 3, and 4, with 
the main concert on the evening of the 
last day. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Pennsylvania Junior Academy of Science 
was held at Washington and Jefferson 
College, March 22, 23, with nearly two 
hundred fifty boys and girls in attend- 
ance. Twenty-seven member clubs from 
every part of the State were represented. 
Caroline Emerson, Science Club of 
Lawrence Park High School, Erie, who 
gave her talk on “Harmful Patent Medi- 
cines,” and Richard Jones, Science Club 
of the Central High School, Johnstown, 
who demonstrated his Geiger-Mueller 
Cosmic Ray Counter, were nominated 
“o receive the AAAS Honorary Junior 
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Membership Award for 1940. Karl F. 
Oerlein, State Teachers College, Califor- 
ria, is the general chairman of the Junior 
Academy of Science in Pennsylvania. 

Easton HicH Scuoot held its second 
annual Careers Conference on March 21. 
Twenty-nine prominent business and 
professional men and women of the city 
visited the high school and conducted 
career clinics in a number of fields of 
endeavor. The conference is sponsored 
by the Easton Kiwanis Club and the vo- 
cational guidance committee of Easton 
schools, Herbert T. Henderson, chair- 
man. 

THE coaL FIELDs of Pennsylvania will 
be among a number of places of interest 
visited in a field course conducted by the 
State Normal School of Oneonta, New 
York, this summer. Information con- 
cerning the course, which has as one of 
its purposes the promotion of a better 
understanding of American life in its 
effort to organize solutions to the chang- 
ing problems, may be obtained by writing 
Robert A. Johnson, State Normal School, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


Necrology 

Inez V. Brivcg, a teacher of Red Hill 
school, Berwick Township, Adams 
County, died suddenly February 14. 

Minnie E. Samp te, a retired teacher of 
the Harrisburg schools, died March 18 
at her home in Camp Hill. 

KATHERINE Barnard McKeown, 
teacher in the Thomas G. Morton school, 
Philadelphia, died January 24, 1940. 

Joun C. BecuTet, head of the mathe- 
matics department of Germantown High 
School, Philadelphia, died March 13. 

Livtz V. Cioruier, who taught in the 
Willard school of Philadelphia, died 
February 16. 

Isapet M. Jacoss, art supervisor in the 
Philadelphia public schools for twenty- 
five years before her retirement in 1937, 
died March 5. 

Resecca Hire of the faculty of the 
John Bartram High School, Philadelphia, 
died February 28. 

Mrs. Maup J. Curry Brown, a teacher 
in the public schools of Long Branch, 
N. J., but formerly a teacher in the Gay 
St. school, West Chester, and also in 
Swarthmore public schools for a number 
of years, died March 22. 

Matitpa ZrgEL, a graduate of State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, and 
the University of Pittsburgh, a teacher 
in the Crafton schools for many years, 
died in service on March 9g as the result 
of burns. 

ExizasetH L. Donatpson, a teacher in 
the Taylor Allderdice High School, Pitts- 
burgh, died February 8. Miss Donald- 
son had taught thirty-eight years in 
Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Kate B. Biacksurn, formerly a 
teacher in the Lincoln school, Pittsburgh, 
died January 19. 


EpuraimM Miter, who taught in the | 
Business High School and in Westing- | 
house High School, Pittsburgh, died | [a 


February 15. 


Martna E. Hitt, who formerly taught | 
in the Franklin school, Pittsburgh, died | 


February 14. 
The Geography of 
South America 


The Department of Geography, State | 
Teachers College, Indiana, will offer a | 


South | 


the geography of 
The course will 


course in 
America this summer. 


be presented while the students travel | 


through the Panama Canal, and along 
the west coast of South America to Val- 


paraiso. Field trips ashore will be made | 
for reconnaissance surveys at Cristobal, | 


Balboa, Guayaquil, Callao, Mollendo, 
Arica, and Antofogasta. From  Val- 


paraiso the group will travel to Santiago, | ja 
where eight days will be spent in mak- | 
ing an intensive study of the geography | 


of the Chilean Valleys. 


The return voyage along the west | 
coast will offer opportunities to re-check | 
data acquired on the southward trip, and 


a special trip to Havana. 
The cost of the course, offered as a 
regular part of the summer school of the 
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college, for three hours of college credit. | 


will be approximately $425 and will in- 
clude 


tion ashore. L. C. Davis, head of the 


steamship accommodations, all | 
meals, hotels, trains, and field transporta- | 


geography department of the college, | 


will be in charge of the trip. 


D.1.G., York, Pennsylvania. 1 am verv 


much interested in a motor tour to 
Mexico City and the surrounding vicin 
ity. Is Acapulco of sufficient interest for 


that extended trip? Is motoring there | 
feasible? Will you suggest any points of | 


interest in Mexico not usually mentioned 
in all of the tour folders? 
how can we include Guatemala? 


mala? Are those air routes safe? What 
is the cost for the round trip from 
Mexico City to Guatemala? What acces- 
sible places to Guatemala would you sug- 
gest? Is there any boat connection from 
Vera Cruz or Acapulco to Guatemala? 
How accessible are Honduras or Yucatan 
if we don’t take the full cruise from here 
to Guatemala? 

In regard to the trip to Acapulco, many 
people feel that this is very worth while 
as it is off the beaten track for most tour- 
ists. Also it is a very attractive small 
town but it does take some time to reach. 
There is a motor highway from Mexico 
City to Acapulco but the last notice we 
had concerning it, the road was not 
paved all the distance. At this time, 
there is no good road from Mexico City 
to Guatemala. There is train service of 
a sort but of course the easiest way is by 
air. This route is run by Pan-American 


In addition, | 
Must | 
we go by plane from Mexico to Guate- | 
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A READING SENSATION 


receiving the most spontaneous 
acclaim ever accorded a primary 
reading series. We quote: 


‘seasy, lively vocabulary’’ 
‘“<great readiness material’’ 
‘“«captivating stories’’ 
‘swonderfully organized’’ 
“best manuals ever’’ 
‘sJovely, lovely books’’ 
“‘the pictures, the color, 
the FUN!” 


EASY GROWTH 
IN READING 


HILDRETH 
Felton, Henderson, Meighen 


TWO LARGE READINESS BOOKS 
THREE PRE-PRIMERS TWO SECOND READERS 
TWO PRIMERS TWO THIRD READERS 
TWO FIRST READERS full equipment 

Write for large illustrated booklet 


WINSTON 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO ¥ ATLANTA T DALLAS | LOS ANGELES 































THIS YEAR VISIT 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST 
SCENIC ATTRACTION” 


WRITE 
FOR THIS 


FREE 


(24 PAGE 
BOOKLET 
of 














THE BEAUTIFUL 


CAVERNS of LURAY 


Located in the Scenic and Historic Shen- 
andoah Valley of Virginia, Near Skyline 
Drive and Shenandoah National Park. 
Write for this Booklet Today) 
Request one for each student. Address 


BOX 1056 


LURAY CAVERNS ctrav.va. 














Airways which is one of the largest and 
most successful in the world. The one- 
way fare is $76 and the round-trip is 
$136.80. Any boat service between Vera 
Cruz and Guatemala or Yucatan is purely 
of a freighter service and there would be 
no schedules that I could give you on 
it. 


The Land of the 
Shining Mountains 


T WILL be 25 years in June since an 

eminent contemporary novelist, weary 
of war news from Europe and _ the 
increasing tempo of American life, de- 
serted the literary workshops for a west- 
ern vacation. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart explored in 
1915 a mountainous lake- and glacier- 
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studded region in northwestern Montana, 
which five years before had become 
Glacier National Park. 


She revelled in the majestic grandeur 
of the newly created recreational area in 
the Land of the Shining Mountains, 
then returned to her desk to write this 
about what she had seen: 


“If you are normal and philosophical, 
if you love your country, if you are 
willing to learn how little you count in 
the eternal scheme of things, go ride in 
the Rocky Mountains and save your soul. 

“There are no ‘keep off the grass’ signs 
in Glacier National Park. It is the wild- 
est part of America. If the Government 
had not preserved it, it would have pre- 
served itself, but you and I would not 
have seen it. It is perhaps the most 
unique of all our parks, as it is undoubt- 
edly the most magnificent. Seen from 
an automobile, or a horse, Glacier Na- 
tional Park is a good place to visit. 

“Here the Rocky Mountains run north- 
west and southeast, and in their glacier- 
carved basins are great spaces; cool 
shadowy depths in which lie blue lakes; 
mountain-sides threaded with white, 
where, from some hidden lake or glacier 
far above, the overflow falls a thousand 
feet or more, and over all the great 
silence of the Rockies. 

“Here nerves that have been tightened 
for years slowly relax. 

“The call of the mountains is a real 
call. Throw off the impediments of 
civilization. Go out to the West and 
ride the mountain trails. Throw out 
your chest and breathe—look across the 
green valleys to wild peaks where moun- 
tain goats stand impassive on the edge 
of space. Then the mountains will get 
you. You will go back. The call is a 
real call.” 
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Mrs. Rinehart’s word-picture still is a 
faithful portrait in printer’s ink of the 
original “See America First” park. 
Glacier has not changed, but its scenic 
glories are far more accessible to vaca- 
tioners there today than when the Mon- 
tana Rockies “got” her. 

Glacier is a take-it-easy or come-on- 
let’s-go-vacationland. The visitor can 
move leisurely from one point of interest 
to another—riding the high trails, for 
instance, in the Many Glaciers region, 
hiking in the glorious Going-to-the-Sun 
country, fishing at Two Medicine lake 
and Lake McDonald, and in scores of 
mountain streams, boating on St. Mary 
and Swiftcurrent lakes, and skiing—de- 
pending on the season—on lofty Logan 
Pass. 

Glacier has had, almost from the day 
it became a summer recreational area, a 
special appeal for members of the teach- 
ing profession, scores of whom vacation 
there annually. Some find there, 
through vigorous play impossible in the 
workaday world, relaxation and a neces- 
sary change of pace. 


The community school need not be a 
monumental affair. It should be planned 
functionally, its units may be widely dis- 
tributed, its acreage should be large, and 
its grounds should have the best of the 
natural advantages that the community 
offers. The community school has an 
advantage in being centralized, but if 
planned in terms of the manifold com- 
munity and individual needs, centraliza- 
tion of location will take care of itself be- 
cause community development will even- 
tually surround it—N. L. Engelhardt, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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© Photo by Hileman. 
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Calendar 


May 3-4—Pa. State Home Economics 
Assn., Adelphia Hotel, Phila. 

May 4—Pennsylvanja Commercial Con- 
test, Class B, STC, Bloomsburg 

May 5-11—National Music Week 

May 9-11—All-State High School Band 
Festival and Clinic, Sharon 

June 30-July 4—National Education 
Assn., Milwaukee, Wis. 

July 30-August r—18th Annual Superin- 
tendents’ Conference, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 

October 2-3—Education Congress, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

October 10-12—Western 
District, Pittsburgh 


Convention 


October 11-12—Pennsylvania Speech 
Assn., 2nd Annual Conference, 
Harrisburg 


October 18—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Reading 

October 18—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 


October 18—Bucknell Conference on 
Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 


October 18-19—Fall meeting, Central 
Pennsylvania Branch, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Ass’n., Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg 

October 18-19—Southern 
District, York 

October 24-25—Pennsylvania Branch, 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals, NEA, Harrisburg 

November 1-2—Pennsylvania Ass’n. of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week 

December 26-28—State Convention of 


PSEA, Harrisburg 


Convention 


In this new school, the principal’s job 
is essentially that of teaching. He is a 
vicarious teacher of pupils; a teacher of 
teachers, of parents, of the public. He 
will do well to bring to his leadership 
the best teaching method that he knows; 
to remember that teaching is the cultiva- 
tion of growth, not a stuffing process; 
that his main contribution is to capitalize 
the latent resources of his school com- 
munity; that he must be humble enough 





711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Pennypacker 1223 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Philadelphia 


Reliable, Selective Placement Service for School Officials and Teachers 
Consultants for Leading Schools and Colleges 


Walnut and Juniper Streets 


M. A. Bryant, Pres. 











C. H. GORDINIER, Manager 


Candidates carefully selected. 





CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
202 WALNUT STREET 


No charge to school officials 


HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 3-5797 


Early registration advisable. 











633 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools — Schools for Teachers — Every Day in the Year 
Service Free to Schools — Economical for Teachers 


Personal, discriminating service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 











Established 1880 60th Year 


You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, 
professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 
guidance? Our experience is your safe; 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 North Seventh Street 
OVER HALF A CENTURY OF SERVICE AT THE SAME ADDRESS 
**Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencses” 


your health to a physician. Ien't your 


Allentown, Penna 











944-994 UNION TRUST BLDG. 


ATLANTIC 5398 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


: FIFTH AVE. & GRANT ST. 
PITTSBURGH 


Superior Service for Teachers and School Administrators 


JOHN B. RITTER, Mgr. 











to learn from pupils, teachers, and 
patrons; strong enough to lead.—Worth 
McClure, Superintendent of Schools, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Education must be concerned with the 
ethics and the economics of a commun- 
ity—the making of a life as well as the 
making of a living —Charles F. Maxwell 


Seeking a Position? 


We are receiving inquiries for teachers, school 
nurses, and librarians. Vacancies in Home 
Economics, Languages, Music, Science, 
Mathematics, Industrial Arts, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and others. Write about your train- 
ing and experience. Sixteenth year. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 





quirements. 

College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg .......... Business and Atypical Education ............. Harvey A. Andruss, Acting 
ee eer Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ....... Robert M. Steele 
BE kescrevennsen Industrial Arts and Home Economics ........ Leslie Pinckney Hill 
DE cckackecanaeenn REE ceavchyaecceeseeuesesKeene ss rer Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ....... DON sive recatarweocnnevueseee bs Joseph F. Noonan 
ee 9 6556 ine 6a NRee wcteie eh we eure Carmon Ross 
| eer Art, Business, Home Economics & Music ...... LeRoy A. King 
ED cas cccwcenen Library and Art Education .................. Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven .......... OE EERO TC eT OCT John G. Flowers 
a, ae Home Economics and Music ................. Lester K. Ade 
Millersville ........... Library—Industrial Arts . .............2000. Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ Adult, Business, Cooperative Education ...... Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ........ ID diccnksvaven’seweseweeaKwnd Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ............... Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 


calaureate degree curriculum. 
Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arte, Music. 








CATALOGS ON REQUEST e ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





